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W  LINCOLN  REFL 

OFFER  OF  ELEPHANTS 


His  Letter  to   King  of  Siam, 

Who  Wanted  U.  S.  to 

Raise  Herds. 


When  the  letters  of  the  King  of 
Siam  telling  of  his  offer  of  several 
pairs  of  elephants  to  President  Lin- 
coln were  dug  out  of  government 
archives  recently,  it  was  said  that 
the  President  had  never  answered 
them. 

Lincoln  did  answer,  however,  as 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  in  Sunday's 
Post-Dispatch  from  Mrs.  Cora  D. 
Boyd,  3414  Hawthorne  boulevard. 
In  the  executive  documents  for  the 
second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  published  in  1862,  is 
found  the  following  letter: 
"Great  and  good  friend: 
"I  have  received  your  Majesty's 
two  letters  of  the  date  of  Feb.  14, 
1861.  I  have  also  received  in  good 
condition  the  royal  gifts  which  ac- 
companied those  letters,  namely,  a 
sword,  of  costly  materials  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship;  a  photograph- 
ic  likeness  of  your  Majesty  and 
your  Majesty's  beloved  daughter; 
and  also  two  elephants*  tusks  of 
length  and  magnitude,  such  as  indi- 
cate that  they  could  have  belonged 
only  to  an  animal  which  was  a  na- 
tive of  Siam. 

"Your  Majesty's  letters  show  an  I 
understanding  that  our  laws  forbid 
the  President  from  receiving  these 
rich  presents  as  personal  treasures. 
They  are  therefore  accepted  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  Majesty's  desire 
as  tokens  of  your  good  will  and 
friendship  for  the  American  people. 
Placed  in  Archives. 
"Congress  being  now  in  session 
at  this  capital,  I  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  making  known  to  them 
this  manifestation  of  your  Majes- 
ty's munificence  and  kind  consid- 
eration. 

"Under  their  directions  the  gifts 
will  be  placed  among  the  archives 
of  the  Government,  where  they 
will  remain  perpetually  as  tokens 
of  mutual  esteem  and  pacific  dis- 
positions more  honorable  to  both 
nations  than  any  trophies  of  con- 
quest could  be. 

"I  appreciate  most  highly  your 
Majesty's  tender  of  good  offices  in 
forwarding  to  this  Government  a 
stock  from  which  a  supply  of  ele- 
phants might  be  raised  on  our  own 
soil.  This  Government  would  not 
hesitate  to  avail  itself  of  so  gen- 
erous an  offer  if  the  object  were 
one  which  could  be  made  prac- 
tically useful  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  United  States.  Our 
political  jurisdiction,  however,  does 
not  reach  a  latitude  so  low  as  to 
favor  the  multiplication  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  steam  on  land  as  well 
as  on  water,  has  been  our  best  and 
most  efficient  agent  of  transporta- 
tion in  internal  commerce. 


"I  shall  have  occasion  at  no  dis- 
tant day  to  transmit  to  your 
Majesty  some  token  of  indication 
of  the  high  sense  which  this  Gov- 
ernment entertains  of  your  Majes- 
ty's  friendship. 

"Meantime,     wishing     for     your 
Majesty  a  long  and  happy  life,  and 
for  the  generous  and  emulous  peo- 
ple   of    Siam    the    highest    possible 
prosperity,  I  commend  both  to  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God. 
"Your  good  friend, 
"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 
King's  Message. 
The    king    was    explicit    on    the 
technique  of  elephant  culture. 

After  the  customary  flourishing 
royal  greeting,  King  Somdetch 
Phra  Paramendr  Maha  Mongkut 
finally  confesses  that  he  has 
learned  from  an  American  naval 
captain  that  there  are  no  elephants 
In  America. 

"Elephants  are  regarded,"  he 
says,  "as  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  large  quadrupeds  by  the  Amer- 
icans, so  that,  if  anyone  has  an  ele- 
phant's tusk  of  large  size,  and  will 
deposit  it  in  any  public  place,  peo- 
ple come  by  thousands,  crowding 
to  see  it,  saying,  'it  is  a  wonderful 
thing.'  Also,  though  formerly  there 
were  no  camels  on  the  continent, 
the  Americans  r-ve  sought  for  and 
purchased  them;  some  from  Arabia 
and  some  from  Europe,  and  now 
camels  propagate  their  race,  and 
are  serviceable  and  of  benefit  to 
the  country,  and  are  already  numer- 
ous  in   America. 

"Having  heard  this,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  us  that  if,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  there  should  be 
several  pairs  of  young  male  and 
female  elephants  turned  loose  in 
forests  where  there  was  abundance 
of  water  and  grass  .  .  .  and  all  were 
forbidden  to  molest  them,  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  them  would  be  well. 
And  if  the  climate  there  should 
prove  favorable  to  the  elephants, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  after  a  while 
they  will  increase  until  there  be 
large  herds,  as  there  are  here  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  until  the  in- 
habitants of  America  will  be  able 
to  catch  and  tame  them  and  use 
them  as  beasts  of  burden,  making 
them  of  benefit  to  the  country, 
since  elephants,  being  animals  of 
great  size  and  strength,  can  bear 
burdens  and  travel  through  un- 
cleared woods  and  matted  jungles 
where  no  carriage  and  cart  roads 
have  yet  been  made." 

On  the  Care  of  Elephants. 
The  King  gives  neat  directions  of 
how  the  elephants  should  be  called 
for  and  asks  for  an  answer  on  as 
"early  a  day  as  possible."  Then 
he  dates  the  letter  "Thursday,  the 
fifth  night  of  the  waxing  moon,  in  | 
the  lunar  month  of  Phagun,  the 
fourth  month  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cold  season,  in  the  year 
of  Monkey,  second  decade  Siamese 
astronomical  year,  1222,  correspond- \ 
ing  to  the  i-olar  date  of  the  14th  of  J 
February,  anno  Christi,  1861." 

Foreign  mail  was  a  matter  of' 
years  in  those  days  and  Lincoln  did 
not  reply  ijr.Ul  Feb.  S,  1862.  So  it 
was  probably  some  time  later  that 
the  good  King  of  Siam  learned  that 
Honest  Abe  had  turned  down  his, 
offer. 


Good  Afternoon 

A  Personal  Chat  with  Art  McGinley 


> 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Panazza  of  131  Newfield  Ave. 
are  today  celebrating  their  30th  wedding  anniversary. 
They  have  two  children:  Mrs.  Ray  Machowski  of  Wilson 
and  Armand  Panazza  of  Hartford  and  two  grandchildren,  Kath- 
leen and  Patricia. 

They  received  many  messages  of  congratulation  today. 

Lincoln  is  my  greatest  American,  the  shining  example 
for  today  and  for  generations  unborn. 

I  confided  this  sentiment  one  day  about  two  years  ago  to  Dr.  • 
Louis  A.  Warren  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  an  eminent  authority  on  the 
martyred  President.    Dr.  Warren  has  devoted  his  life  to  research 
on  "Honest  Abe"  and  to-  writing  of  little  known  phases  of  his  life. 

He  publishes  "Lincoln  Lore"  each  week  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  and,*  after  I  had 
told  him  of  my  deep  reverence  for  the  Civil  War  President,  he  said 
he  would  send  me  occasional  issues  of  the  publication. 

Two  such  arrived  this  morning  and  I  find  much  of  interest 
in  them.  « 

Many  Japanese  Revere  Lincoln 

One  issue  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  interest  in 
Lincoln  among  the  Japanese  and  of  how  many  in  far-off 
Japan  have  had  him  for  long  years  as  their  model. 

"As  early  as  1895,"  writes  Dr.  Warren,  "books  about  Lincoln  in 
the  Japanese  language  began  to  appear  and  only  Germany  and 
France  can  boast  of  more  Lincoln  volumes  in  foreign  tongues.  Just 
recently  Shunichi  Takeuchi,  who  lives  in  Japan  and  who  subscribes 
to  "Lincoln  Lore,"  presented  to  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion six  books  on  Lincoln  in  the  Japanese  language,  all  published  . 
in  1950." 

Between  the  years  1926-1930  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
at  Springfield,  111.,  collaborated  with  the  American-Japan  Society 
to  conduct  a  Lincoln  essay  contest  in  Japan.  Open  to  Japanese 
students  of  any  government,  private  or  public  college  or  "middle 
school,"  the  contest  was  won  by  Miss  Somiko  Tukuda  and  her  essay 
published,  this  book  still  is  in  circulation  in  Japan. 

During  the  days  before  the  war  with  Japan,  the  most  noted 
expounder  of  the  Lincoln  story  in  Japan  was  Tovohiko  Kagawa. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  world's  half  dozen  outstanding  con- 
tributors to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Kagawa  came  to  America  in  1936,  visited  Springfield,  111., 
and  also  New  Salem  and  then  visited  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  home 
in  Spencer  County  and  the  place  where  Lincoln's  mother  lies  buried. 

The  most  impressive  incident  during  his  time  in  America  came 


when  he  went  to  Louisville.  Taken  ill,  he  was  ordered,  to  bed  by  a 
physician,  but  instead  ordered  a  taxicab  and  traveled  120  miles 
to  carry  out  a  resolution  he  had  made  before  leaving  his  native 
land  to  visit  Lincoln's  birthplace. 

Bombs  Destroy  Lincoln  Library 

It  was  ironic  that  in  World  War  II  the  fine  Lincoln 
library  owned  by  Jiuji  Kasai,  president  of  the  America- 
Japanese  Cultural  Society  and  of  recent  years  the  leader 
out  there  in  disseminating  information  about  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  destroyed  by  bombs. 

Mr.  Kasai,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of 
Harvard  Business  School,  was  a  member  of  the  Japanese  Diet  as 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  drew  on  and  the 
most  vigorous  opponent  of  the  war  in  that  body. 

He  was  a  speaker,  along  with  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  at  the 
celebration  in  Tokyo  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  this  year;  his  subject, 
"Lincoln's  Ideals  and  the  Japanese-American  Alliance." 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Kasai  expressed  the  hope  Abraham  Lincoln 
may  have  a  voice  in  the  consummation  of  fa  new  birth  of  freedom 
which  the  world  sorely  needs,  and  Japan  seems  ready  for  the 
annunciation." 

The  Emperor  Put  Lincoln  First 

The  influence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  throughout  the 
World  is  beyond  estimate. 

Deified  by  his  own  people,  an  Emperor  of  Japan  once  put 
Lincoln  above  himself,  saying  "the  greatest  personality  in  world 
history  is  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Lincoln's  place  in  history  is  wholly  different  from  the  niche 
George  Washington  occupies;  this  is  due,  I  believe,  to  "Honest  Abe" 
having  been  so  essentially  of  the  people,  wholly  free  from  pomp 
and  pride. 

Lincoln  Cartoons 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  advisory  board 
has  judged  a  cartoon  by  Hugh  M.  Hutton  of  the  "Phila-" 
delphia  Inquirer"  the  best  of  the  1951  Lincoln  Day 
cartoons;  it  shows  a  globe  split  asunder  with  the  United  Nations 
flag  on  one  half,  the  flag  of  Soviet  Russia  on  the  other  half  and 
below  the  words,  "Cannot  endure  half  slave,  half  free"  .  .  .  Another 
cartoon,  winning  mention,  shows  Stalin  holding  a  dove  labeled 
"Peace"  and  Lincoln  saying  to  Stalin,  "You  can't  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time." 
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Lincoln  Wouldn't  Recognize  Russia. 

'  "TEhtdPTOWBl." Louis  Star:  Rabbi  Isssrman 
is  right  when  he  said  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  clearly  enunciated  the  principle 
that  a  nation's  internal  policies  are  its  own 
affairs.  Now  what  else  did  Washington  say? 
"The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  right  of  the 
people*  to  establish  government  presupposes  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established 
government."  Lincoln  said*.  "Let  us  at  all 
times  remember  that  all  American  citizens  are 
brothers  of  a  common  country,  and  should  dwell 
together  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling." 

These  two  sayings  prove  to  me  in  face  of  all 
facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light  that 
neither  Washington  nor  Lincoln  would  coun- 
tenance any  recognition  of  a  foreign  power  that 
is  fostering  class  hatred,  atheism  and  revolu- 
tion. 

The  internal  affairs  of  Russia  are  properly 
their  own  and  so  the  internal  affairs  of  America 
are  our  own.  Possibly  when  Russia  discontinues 
sending  Its  paid  revolutionary  agents  into  this 
country  the  United  States  will  recognize  Soviet 
Russia.  The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
arc  right  in  their  stand.  A  CITIZEN. 
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When  John  Royal,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  company, 
visited  Hollywood  recently,  we  chatted 
about  his  summer  trip  to  Europe.  He 
was  presented  with  the  opportunitj 
of  meeting  the  president  of  Switzer- 
land. When  Royal  arrived  in  the 
president's  study,  he  was  at  once  in- 
trigued by  the  portrait  of  a  familiar 
face.  It  was  a  lone  picture  in  the 
room,  and  finally  the  broadcasting  of- 
ficial asked  the  identity  of  its  orig- 
inal. With  no  more  than  a  slight 
pause  in  conversation,  the  president 
of  Switzerland  said,  "It  is  an  oil  of 
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IF  TH.S  LETTER  CALLS  FOR  A  REPLY.  USE  THE  BOTTOM  OR  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  THE  DUPL.CATE  COPY  ATTACHED 


CURIOUS  BITS  OF  HISTOEY. 

By  A.   W.   MACY. 


A  ROMAN  TRIBUTE  TO  LIN- 
COLN. 
About  a  year  after  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln  there  was 
found  In  the  basement  of  the 
White  House  a  large  stone  with  an 
inscription,  in  Italian,  of  which 
this  is  a  translation:  "To  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  for  the 
second  time  of  the  American  re- 
public, citizens  of  Rome  present 
this  stone,  from  the  wall  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  by  which  the  mem- 
ory of  each  of  those  brave  assert- 
ors  of  liberty  may  be  associated." 
No  one  about  the  White  House 
knew  anything-  about  the  stone, 
or  had  ever  heard  of  it.  No  one 
remembered  having-  heard  Lin- 
coln speak  of  it.  It  seems  that 
after  his  re-election  these  Roman 
patriots,  wishing  to  show  their 
admiration  of  his  character  and 
their  appreciation  of  his  work, 
took  this  stone  from  the  wall  of 
the  wise  and  just  old  Roman  Em- 
peror, had  the  inscription  placed 
upon  it,  and  sent  it  to  him  as  a 
testimonial.  It  is  believed  that 
in  order  to  avoid  notoriety,  and 
in  keeping  with  his  modest  na- 
ture, he  quietly  placed  the  stone 
in  the  basement  and  said  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one.  It  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  custodian's  room 
of  the  Lincoln  Monument  at 
Springfield,  where  it  was  placed 
by  direction  of  Congress. 

(Copyright,   1911,   by  Joseph   B.    Bowles.) 


Our  Little  World 

AGAIN  we  say,  "This  is  a  small  world."  The  other  day 
over  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  Doshisha  College  held  a  ballot  on 
the  relative  standing  of  outstanding  heroes.  As  was,  of 
course,  a  foregone  conclusion,  Japan's  immortal  warrior, 
Nogi,  held  first  place,  and  also  second  choice  fell  to  one  of 
their  own  nationals,  Takamori.  But  a  fairly  close  third  came 
Abraham  Lincoln,  two  points  ahead  of;tTogo.  Then  in  the 
following  order  came  Mussolini,  Edison,  Tolstoy,  Washing- 
ton, and  Henry  Ford.  Napoleon  did  riot  place,  nor  Nelson, 
nor  Dewey,  despite  the  Japanese  admiration  for  naval 
prowess.  But  further  down  the  line  among  those  who  re- 
ceived but  a  few  votes  we  find  three  more  great  Americans. 
Yes,  Lindbergh,  of  course,  though  not  as  heavily  backed  as 
might  have  been  expected  or  as  that  name  would  have 
earned  ballots  in  any  and  all  European  countries.  Here  also 
we  find  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Babe  Ruth.  The  shot  at 
Lexington  may  have  sounded  'round  the  world,  but  not  more 
loudly  than  the  mighty  swats  of  the  home-run  monarch. — 
The  Times-Picayune  (.New  Orleans).  i 
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KING  ALBERT  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  OF  BELGIUM 
VISIT  SPRINGFIELD,  OCTOBER  21,  1919. 

When  the  tall  King,  who  like  King  Saul  of  Tarsus,  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellowmen,  alighted  from  the 
train  at  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Station,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
October  21,  1919,  he  with  his  tall  son  and  short  and  slender  wife 
presented  such  a  family  group  as  one  often  sees  among  the  plain 
citizens  of  our  country. 

There  seems  to  be  none  of  the  "Divinity  that  doth  hedge 
about  a  King1'  hanging  about  either  King  Albert  or  his  royal 
mate  but  just  an  appearance  of  common  humanity  that  brought 
the  crowd  of  spectators  at  once  into  an  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  with  the  royal  family. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  station  on  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
party  were  brief  and  simple.  When  the  King  and  his  party 
alighted  from  the  train,  they  were  escorted  across  the  station 
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platform  to  the  small  raised  platform  that  had  been  constructed 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building  and  here  Governor 
Lowden  spoke  his  words  of  welcome  as  follows : 

"Your  Majesties :  Our  people  felt  as  though  they  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  when  your  country  was  violated.  They  felt  with 
the  whole  earth,  the  hardships  and  the  tragedy  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  your  innocent,  civilian  population.  You  were  followed 
with  admiration  by  the  American  people  for  your  courage  and 
your  devotion  to  your  people  in  those  tragic  days. 

"Now  we  hope  that  Belgium  will  speedily  recover  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  that  she  will  speedily  bind  up  her  wounds  and 
that  her  people  will  enter  upon  new  paths  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness, and  show  to  all  the  world  that  after  all  the  best  security 
of  a  nation  rests  upon  justice  and  courage  and  honor.  Illinois 
welcomes  you,  and  is  happy  to  welcome  you.  It  welcomes  you 
with  a  simple  welcome,  but  it  is  a  whole  hearted  welcome." 

During  this  speech  King  Albert  did  not  take  his  eyes 
from  Governor  Lowden's  face.  His  expression  told  that  the 
words  touched  his  heart,  and  in  a  voice  thrilled  with  emotion 
he  made  response: 

"Your  Excellency:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
friendly  speech.  The  Queen  and  myself  are  deeply  touched  by 
the  warm  welcome  received  here.  Let  me  thank  you  heartily  for 
the  kind  words  you  have  for  my  country  and  myself.  I  shall 
always  remember,  and  my  countrymen  will  be  glad  when  they 
hear  of  the  friendliness  you  have  for  them. 

"A  visit  to  the  United  States  would  not  have  been  complete 
without  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Springfield  and  the  resting  place 
of  one  of  the  greatest  American  citizens." 

The  Queen  and  Mrs.  Lowden  were  seated  on  the  platform 
during  the  speaking  which  consumed  but  a  few  minutes.  As  the 
King  spoke  the  last  word  the  band  burst  forth  in  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."     The  King  and  all  the  party  which  had 
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turned  toward  the  waiting  automobiles  came  to  a  halt  and 
stood  at  salute  until  the  last  strain  died  away.  The  automo- 
biles were  parked  in  the  space  east  of  the  station  and  the  em- 
barkment  for  the  trip  to  the  cemetery  was  soon  effected  and  the 
automobiles  winding  their  way  between  solid  masses  of  cheer- 
ing humanity  took  their  way  toward  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Sharing  the  welcome  extended  to  royalty,  the  most  prom- 
inent figures  in  the  party  besides  the  King,  Queen  and  Prince 
were  Ambassador  Brand  Whitlock  and  his  wife,  who  were  wel- 
comed not  so  much  in  their  official  capacity  as  in  the  character 
of  home  coming  neighbors  long  absent.  As  the  party  alighted 
from  the  train  the  tall  form  of  Brand  Whitlock  was  easily  rec- 
ognized by  the  eager  crowd  who  gave  liim  hearty  cheers  as  they 
did  the  King.  Mr.  Whitlock  resided  in  Springfield,  1893-1897. 
On  June  8, 1895,  he  married  Ella  Brainerd,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gideon  R.  Brainerd  of  Springfield.  Mrs.  Whitlock  has 
many  relatives  and  friends  in  the  city. 

The  scene  at  the  Lincoln  Monument  when  King  Albert 
performed  the  sacred  rite  for  which  he  had  made  his  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  Lincoln  was  an  impressive  one. 

On  entering  the  Mausoleum  at  the  Monument,  the  King 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  and  then  bowing 
three  times  before  the  sarcophagus,  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  being  joined  in  this  observance  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Prince  Leopold  who  accompanied  him. 

On  coming  out  of  the  Mausoleum,  King  Albert  said  to 
Governor  Lowden  and  other  members  of  the  party : 

"It  is  a  duty  of  gratitude  toward  the  American  Nation  and 
a  duty  of  respect  toward  one  not  only  of  your  country  but  one 
of  the  World's  best  citizens  to  come  here  to  Springfield  to  honor 
President  Lincoln's  memory,"  he  said.  "Honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness, absolute  faith  in  the  future  of  the  nation,  indom- 
itable courage  in  facing  the  nation's  enemies,  firm  and  enlight- 


ened  statesmanship.     These  virtues  have  been  personified  by 
your  illustrious  president." 

"On  the  Nineteenth  of  November,  1863,  he  said  in  his  cele- 
brated address  at  Gettysburg:  'The  world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  so  nobly  advanced.' 

"We  who  are  here  today,  coming  from  a  far  distant  country 
can  never  forget  what  President  Lincoln  has  done  and  we  will 
find  in  his  noble  example,  the  strength  of  fairness  which  makes 
a  ruler  desire  to  be  dedicated  in  his  country  and  to  that  always 
unfinished  work  of  progress,  welfare  and  ideals  which  this 
great  man'  has  so  nobly  advanced." 

From  the  monument  the  party  returned  to  the  city  and  the 
King,  Queen  and  Prince  were  taken  to  the  Lincoln  Home  where 
they  spent  a  short  time.  Mrs.  Mary  Edwards  Brown  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Georgia  Edwards,  custodians  of  the  Lincoln  Home, 
were  assisted  in  showing  the  royal  party  around  by  the  Misses 
Florence  and  Harriet  Lowden.  Also  assisting  were  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Ferguson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Keys,  Mrs.  John  C.  Lan- 
phier,  Miss  Mary  Remann,  Henry  C.  Remann,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Jarrett,  Mrs.  Fred  N.  Morgan,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  F. 
Stericker,  Mrs.  I.  A.  Irwin. 

The  King  and  Queen  and  Prince  were  taken  into  every 
room  of  the  house.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Brown  with  a  large  basket  of  roses.  King  Albert  was  given  a 
memento  made  from  a  clapboard  taken  from  the  house  of  Lin- 
coln and  mounted  with  a  bronze  head  of  Lincoln.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  party  was  given  a  postcard  from  the  home. 

While  at  the  Lincoln  Home,  Mrs.  Whitlock  presented  to 
the  Queen,  Miss  Mary  Remann,  who  had  been  one  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
lock's  earliest  teachers.  Queen  Elizabeth  congratulated  Miss 
Reman  upon  her  successful  teaching  of  her  early  pupil. 
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The  crowd  at  the  station  filled  all  the  streets  surrounding 
the  building  and  even  the  roofs  in  the  vicinity  were  covered 
with  eager  sightseers. 

Governor  Lowden  and  Mrs.  Lowden  and  their  daughters, 
Florence  and  Harriet,  were  given  a  warm  welcome  when  they 
appeared  to  take  their  places  with  the  reception  committee. 

Prominent  among  the  reception  committee  were  Mayor 
Charles  T.  Baumann  of  Springfield,  Secretary  of  State  Louis 
L.  Emmerson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Francis  G.  Blair,  William  H.  Conkling,  Clinton  L.  Conkling, 
Robert  C.  Lanphier,  Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  and  members 
of  the  Governor's  staff  and  City  Council. 

Companies  A  and  B  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Illinois 
Reserve  Militia  and  Company  D  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  officers  acted  as  guard  and  spe- 
cial escort. 

Following  the  visit  to  the  Lincoln  Home  the  party  went  to 
the  Union  Station  where  they  took  train  for  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Cyril  Vermeren,  Belgian  Consul  in  Chicago,  after 
greeting  the  Belgian  prelate,  Cardinal  Mercier,  in  Chicago, 
Tuesday  morning,  at  the  special  request  of  the  King  was  among 
those  who  greeted  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  on  their 
arrival  in  Springfield,  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Vermeren,  with 
three  companions,  was  summoned  by  telegraph  from  Chicago 
by  the  King  to  meet  him  here. 

With  the  Belgian  consul  was  Felix  J.  Streyckmans,  form- 
erly of  Springfield,  Rev.  Julius  E.  Devos  and  Charles  Woulters, 
the  latter  two  gentlemen  both  of  Chicago. 


Complete  Program  As  Arranged  and  Carried  Out  for  the 
Visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium  and  Their  Party. 


Program  for  King's  visit  to  Springfield,  Tuesday,  October 
21.  1919: 

5 :30  p.  in.  Arrival  of  the  royal  party  at  the  Chicago  and  Al- 
ton Station  from  St.  Louis. 

5 :30-5 :40  Formal  introductions  to  the  members  of  the  royal 
party  of  the  members  of  the  reception  committee 
headed  by  Governor  Lowden,  Mayor  Baumann 
and  Clinton  L.  Conkling. 

5 :40-5 :55  Address  of  welcome  by  Governor  Lowden  and  re- 
sponse by  King  Albert, 

5:55-6:05  Seating  in  automobiles  preparatory  to  driving  to 
Lincoln's  Monument. 

6 :05-6 :15  Trip  to  Oak  Kidge  Cemetery. 

6 :15-6 :40  The  paying  of  tribute  to  Lincoln  by  King  Albert. 

6 :40-6 :50  Trip  to  the  Lincoln  Home. 

6 :50-7  :10  Spent  at  the  Lincoln  Home. 

7 :10-7 :20  Trip  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Station. 

7  :20-7 :30  Leave  taking  of  the  royal  party. 

7 :30  Departure  for  Cincinnati. 

Route  of  Parade. 

Going  Out. — Leaving  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Station  at 
Third  and  Washington  Streets ;  east  on  Washington  to  Fourth 
Street ;  north  on  Fourth  to  Dodge  Street ;  west  on  Dodge  Street 
to  Third  Street;  north  on  Third  Street  to  North  Grand  Avenue; 
west  on  North  Grand  Avenue  to  Monumental  Avenue ;  North  on 
Monumental  Avenue  to  Lincoln's  tomb. 
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Returning. — South  on  Monumental  Avenue  to  North 
Grand  Avenue ;  east  on  North  Grand  Avenue  to  Third  Street ; 
south  on  Third  Street  to  Dodge  Street;  east  to  Fourth  Street; 
south  on  Fourth  Street  to  Cook  Street;  east  on  Cook  Street  to 
Eighth  Street;  north  on  Eighth  Street  to  Lincoln  Home. 

Party  leaving  Lincoln  Home.  North  on  Eighth  Street  to 
Adams  Street ;  west  on  Adams  to  Sixth  Street ;  north  on  Sixth 
Street  to  Union  Station,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Madison  Streets, 
unloading  party  at  the  South  entrance  of  ladies'  waiting  room. 
Union  Station. 

Members  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Party. 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 

His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Brabant. 

His  Excellency,  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  Baron  de  Cartier 
de  Marchienne. 

The  Countess  Chislaine  de  Caraman-Chimay,  Lady  in 
waiting  to  Her  Majesty. 

Lieutenant  General  Baron  Jacques,  Commander  of  the 
Third  Division  of  the  Belgian  Army. 

Colonel  Tilkens  of  the  General  Staff  Aide-de-Camp  to  His 
Majesty. 

Major  of  Artillery,  Count  Guy  d'Oultremont,  Adjutant  of 
the  Court. 

Mr.  Max  Leo  Gerard,  Secretary  to  His  Majesty. 

Mr.  Charles  Graux,  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Lieutenant  of  Cavalry,  Gofflnet,  Officer  of  Ordnance  to  His 
Majesty. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Nolf,  Physician  to  Their  Majesties. 

Mr.  Pol  Le  Tellier,  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Embassy. 
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United  States  Officials  and  Others  Accompanying  the  King. 

Mr.  Brand  Whitlock. 

Mrs.  Brand  Whitlock. 

Major-General  William  M.  Wright,  U.  S.  A. 

Rear  Admiral  Andrew  T.  Long,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Caffery,  Secretary  of  Embassy  of  the  United 
States. 

Colonel  Patterson,  U.  S.  A.  Aide  to  Major-General  Wright. 
J.  M.  Nye,  Chief  of  Special  Agents  Department  of  State. 
The  order  of  seating  in  the  automobiles  was  as  follows : 

Car  I.  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Belgians ; 

Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois. 

Car  II.  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians; 

Mrs.  Lowden. 

Car  III.  His  Royal  Highness,  Princess  Leopold,  Duke  of 

Brabant ; 
The  Mayor  of  Springfield. 

Car  IV.  The  Belgian  Ambassador,  Baron  de  Cartier  de 

Marchienne ; 
Mr.  Clinton  L.  Conkling. 

Car  V.  The  American  Ambassador,    Mr.    Brand   Whit- 

lock; 
Mr.  L.  L.  Emmerson,  Secretary  of  State. 

Car  VI.  Mrs.  Brand  Whitlock;  Mrs.  Clinton  L.  Conkling. 

Car  VII.  The  Countess  C.  Chislaine  de  Caraman-Chimay, 

lady  in  waiting  to  Her  Majesty;  Mr.  Francis  G. 
Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Car  VIII.  Lieut.  Gen.  Baron  Jacques,  Commander  of  the 
Third  Division  of  the  Army;  Major  Gen.  Wil- 
liam M.  Wright,  U.  S.  A. 


'W  Essentially  SeekThe  Same 


i'Hll: 


By  EM  Castro 


PARADE  MAGA28ME  •  APftfL  1, 19S4  •  PftGE.  5 


E  HAVE  ALWAYS  HAR- 
bored  tbe  most  sincere  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  affection  toward  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  their 
enterprising,  dedicated,  persevering, 
altruistic  and  idealistic  spirit.  They  are 
also  a  very  creative  people.  I  have 
harbored  these  feelings  ever  since  1 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  histo- 
ry of  their  independence  struggles  and 
the  concepts  contained  in  the  1776 
Declaration.  These  continue  to  be  and 
will  always  be  evident  truths.  Those 
ideas  greatly  influenced  Cuban  revolu- 
tionaries from  our  independence  strag- 
gles to  our  Socialist  revolution. 

We  essentially  seek  the  same  things 
but  in  different  eras  and  historical 
conditions.  Progressive  ideas,  as  life 
itself,  also  evolve.  In  my  defense, 
when  I  was  tried  for  tbe 
rebel  action  of  the  Mon- 
cada  [his  1953  attack  on 
army  barracks  in  Santi- 
ago]. I  ■invoked,  among 
others „  the  ideas  from  the 
teclgration.  ^fc---  v 
-  i;  e  greatly  ad- 
mire Lincoln,  his  hum-  ( 
ble  origin,  his  life  and  } 
his  work. 

I  also  admire  the  Unit-  j 
ed  States  as  the  melting 
pot  that  has  blended  men 
and  women  of  all  origins, 
religions  and  ideas  into  I 
a  great  nation,  even 
though  this  melting  pot  , 
has  still  much  to  blend  ( 
whenever  I  think  about  the  fate  of  the 
Indians,  the  Blacks  and  the  Hispanics. 

Hie  Americans*  noble  feelings,  al- 
truism arid  idealism,  however,  have 
not  always  been  well  directed.  Not 
seldom — although  always  under  the 
guise  of  noble  and  just  purposes — self- 
ishness, expansionism  and  chauvin- 
ism were  enhanced  and  used  to  com- 
mit atrocious  actions,  such  as  the 
mutilation  and  seizure  of  Mexican 
territory,  the  occupation  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  and  of  Puerto  Rico, 
trie  repeated  interventions  in  numer- 
ous small,  weak  and  poor  nations  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America, 
the  Vietnam  War  and  the  invasion  of 
Grenada,  to  mention  but  some  exam- 
pies.  Not  few  came  to  consider  this 
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last  and  unglorious  episode  as  a  merit 
and  a  victory. 

But  whenever  the  people  ofthe  Unit- 
ed States  were  led  to  commit  unjust 
actions,  demaaogic  appeals  were  made 
to  their  generous  and  noble  soul.  Free- 
dom was  always  invoked,  and,  as  some- 
one has  said,  many  crimes  have  been 
committed  throughout  history  in  its 
name.  We  have  suffered  from  that  poli- 
cy in  our  nation.  At  times,  attempts 
have  been  made — and  are  still  being 
made — to  eliminate  me  physically.  As 
you  can  see.  1  am  being  candid  in 
passing  this  critical  judgment.  But  as 
a  personally  convinced  revolutionary, 
and  due  to  deeply  rooted  principles, 
we  shall  never  blame  the  people  for 
the  responsibilities  of  governments  and 
systems.  In  this  case,  more  than  ever 
before,  one  must  render 
unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's  and  unto  Cae- 
sar the  things  that  are 
Caesar's . 

In  our  homeland — and 
all  U.S.  citizens  who  have 
visited  us  tn  the  past  25 
years  can  bear  witness 
to  tins — we  have  never 
sown  and  shall  never  sow 
feelings  of  hostility  and 
hatred  toward  the  peo- 
ple ofthe  United  States 
I  have  always  made  it 
my  personal  concern  to 
stress  their  great  virtues 
and  menu..  The  hospitali- 
ty and  respectful  and 
friendly  treatment  U.S.  citizens  find 
here  are  the  result  of  that  policy  and  of 
our  people's  education  We  are  staunch 
and  unyielding  revolutionaries,  but  we 
are  not  fanatics.  For  us,  the  evident 
truths  are  never  those  that  may  be  in- 
culcated through  lies,  demagogy  or  by 
appealing  to  the  lowly  passions  that 
man  may  harbor  but  only  those  we  are 
capable  of  reasoning  and  thinking 
through  calmly  and  profoundly. 

We  wish  the  people  of  the  Untied 
States  peace,  which  is  the  same  as 
wishing  all  mankind  peace;  and  we 
wish  them  security  and  progress,  which 
is  what  we  also  wish  for  all  peoples.  I 
am  convinced  that  one  day  the  people 
of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  will  live 
in  complete  peace  and  friendship. 


The   Louisville  Times 
February  U,   1959 


Germans  Help  Gl's 
Build  Lincoln  Cabin 

Frankfurt,  Germany,  Feb.  4 
(/P) — With  timber  donated  by  a 
Taunus  Mountain  village,  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  built  a  dupli- 
cate of  Abe  Lincoln's  log  cabin 
birthplace  in  front  of  Amerika- 
haus,  the  American  cultural  cen- 
ter in  downtown  Frankfurt. 

Ceremonies  will  be  held  there 
on  February  12,  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Lincoln's  birth,  and 
there  are  plans  to  make  it  a 
permanent  monument.  The  vil- 
lagers' timber  donation  was  in 
gratitude  for  GI  help  during  a 
blizzard  a  few  years  ago. 


Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
February  13,  1959 


EVEN  SOVIETS 
HONOR  LINCOLN 

MOSCOW  m  —  Many  Soviet 
people  were  reminded  that 
Thursday  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's 150th  birthday.  That 
face  and  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  appeared  on  calendar 
memo  pads  in  thousands  of 
homes  and  offices.  The  maga- 
zine New  Times  carried  a 
laudatory  piece  about  Lincoln. 


San  Antonio  Express 
January  17,   1958 


Chinese  Pick 
Abe  Lincoln 


TOKYO  (UP)  -  Ten  thousand 
graduates  from  200  high  schools 
throughout  Japan,  polled  on  his- 
torical figures  they  respect  the 
most,  put  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
first  place  and  Jesus  Christ  in 
eighth. 

Their  ratings:  1.  Lincoln.  2.  Jap- 
anese bacteriologist  Hideyo  Nogu- 
chi.  E.  Keio  University  founder 
Yukichi  Fukuzawa.  4.  Florence 
Nightingale.  5.  Japanese  scholar 
Sontoku  Ninomiya.  6.  Madame 
Curie.  7.  Thomas  Edison.  8.  Christ 
9.  Prince  Shotoku.  10.  Alfred 
Nobel. 
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1  the   "Life   of  Lincoln." 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  January  S,  1918. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Encircles  the  Globe 

By  Leroy  McGuire 


What  might  well  be  called  "The  Lin- 
coln Trail"  encircles  the  globe. 

The  ideas,  ideals  and  inspiration  of 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  have  made 
Lincoln  just  as  much  a  hero  and  an 
ideal  to  young  Koera,  and  young  Chi- 
na as  he  is  to  England  and  America. 

The  Lincoln  shrines  in  England  are 
numerous  and  in  significant  locations. 
Most  prominent  is  the  St.  Gaudens 
statue  which  stands  just  opposite 
Westminster  Abbey  ...  It  is  a  thrill- 
ing experience  for  an  American  to 
come  out  of  this  great  Abbey,  rich 
with  its  marbles  and  memorials;  si- 
lent with  its  hallowed  history;  musty 
with  great  age;  and  run  directly  into 
something  familiar  and  sacred  to 
every  American  heart — the  face  and 
form  of  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

Another  London  Lincoln  Memorial 
is  what  is  called  "The  Lincoln  Tower" 
of  Christ  church,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road.  Without  doubt  there  is 
tower  of  its  kind  in  any  other  church 
on  earth,  not  even  in  the  United 
States.  Into  the  stone  fabric  of  this 
tower,  in  red,  white,  and  blue  stones 
and  tile  are  worked  the  stars  and 
stripes,  so  that,  as  one  comes  down 
Westminster  Road  one  sees,  against 
the  sky,  the  American  flag.  This  sight 
to  a  lonely  American,  wandering  in  a 
foreign  land,  is  impressive.  .  .  . 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,   is   a   memorial   to    Scottish- 


American  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  was  the  first  monument 
erected  to  Lincoln  on  European 
shores.  .  .  . 

From  Europe  the  trail  of  Lincoln 
leaps  to  the  Oriental  world.  While 
there  are  no  material  monuments 
erected  to  this  Occidental  in  the 
Oriental  world,  there  is  something 
vastly  more  enduring:  the  political 
ideals  of  Lincoln  have  somehow 
reached  the  souls  of  Orientals. 

When  I  visited  Korea  during  the 
days  of  the  great  Independence  Move- 
ment, I  heard  educated  Korean  boys 
continually  speaking  of  "Leen-koln." 
It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  hear  these 
boys  pronounce  that  name.  "He  is 
our  Leen-koln  as  well  as  yours!"  said 
one  of  the  American-educated  Korean 
leaders. 

I  found  the  same  thing  true  in  China 
among  the  "Young  Chinese  Student" 
group.  I  found  the  same  spirit  in  the 
Philippines.  .  .  . 

■So  the  •Lincoln  Trail,  as  it  might  be 
called,  starts  in  that  little,  ohscure 
town  of  Hodgensville,  Ky.,  and  runs 
from  there  into  Illinois,  Salem,  Spring- 
field; and  from  there  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  back  to  Springfield  again, 
where  Lincoln  is  buried;  and  then  it 
starts  out  again  to  be  a  world  trail. 
It  leaps  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and 
thence  to  the  Oriental  world;  until  it 
literally  encircles  the  globe. 


King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 


Brussels,   September  8,   1908. 
Deak  Sir: 

I  have  not  that  fitness  for  estimating  Abraham  Lincoln 
which  would  permit  me  to  join  with  those  who  in  the 
United  States  wish  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  that  illus- 
trious American  citizen,  but,  knowing  the  very  lively 
patriotism  and  the  noble  philanthropic  aspirations  which 
animated  him,   I    do  homage   to  these  great  sentiments. 

Accept    my    salutations. 

(Signed)    Leopold. 


Leopold  of  Belgium. 


President  Diaz  of  Mexico. 


Mexico    City, 

Mexico. 

Despues    del    ] 

mmortal    Washin 

^ton,    el    muy 

Ilustre 

Abraham  Lincoln 

es  el  mayor  facto 

■  de  la  alta  civilizasion 

americana. 

Translation 

Poefirio 

Diaz. 

After  immortal 

Washington,  mo 

t  illustrious 

\braham 

Lincoln  is  the  gn 

atest  factor  in  1c 

fty  American 

civiliza- 

tion. 

I'ORFIIUO 

DlAZ. 

)  I 


One  of  the  streets  of  Palermo  is  named 
after  President  Lincoln.  This  was  dona 
by  order  of  the  Marqnis  of  Rudini,  the 
new  premier  of  Italy,  who  was  mayor  of 
Palermo  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation 


'    ) 


The  Nation,  April   9,  1914. 


THE  ROMAN  LIBERALS  TO  LINCOLN. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation: 

Sir:    To    my    letter    in    the    Nation    of 

,  March  5  I  have  received  interesting'  re- 
plies from  Mr.  Hugh  McLellan,  of  New 
York,  and  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Johnson,  cura- 
tor of  the  Lincoln  Monument  at  Spring- 
field,  111.  It  is  certain  that  the  stone 
from  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  with  an 
inscription  in  honor  of  Lincoln  has  been 
since  1870  in  Springfield,  and  since  1S71 
in  the  eastern  interior  wall  of  Memorial 
Hall.  Mr.  McLellan  has  sent  me  the 
"History  and  Description  of  the  Lincoln 
Monument,"  by  J.  C.  Power  (Spring- 
held,  1872),  which  contains  a  photograph- 
ic reproduction  of  the  stone  and  what  is 
known  of  its  history  in  America.  The 
stone  was  found  in  the  basement  of  the 

i  White    House    in    1866;     thence    it    was 

I  transferred  to   the  crypt  of  the  Capitol. 

j  In  the  Congressional  Globe  of  April  11, 
1870,  I  And  a  motion  of  Congressman  Pe- 
ters, of  Maine,  to  warrant  its  transfer- 
ence to  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  on  June  17  that  Congress- 
man Cullom,  of  Illinois,  amended  this 
resolution,  requesting-  its  delivery  to  the 
Lincoln  Monument  Association,  which 
was  done  the  following-  month.  Cullom's 
speech  on  that  occasion  appears  in  the 
Globe  under  that  date. 

Between  the  documents  that  Gerardi 
unearthed  in  Rome  and  those  cited  by 
Power  there  is  considerable  discrepancy. 
The  Address  published  in  Rome  in  1865 
(July)  specifically  states  that  the  stone 
was  sent  in  commemoration  of  Lincoln's 
death.  In  this  case,  the  theory  of  ship- 
ment on  the  unfortunate  Uhla  sounds 
plausible  enough.  It  is  clear  in  any  case 
that  the  stone  must  have  been  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  fact  explains  its  presence  in  the 
White  House.  It  is  quite  incredible 
that  the  stone  could  have  so  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  private  residence  of  President 
Johnson,  entirely  without  his  knowledge, 
or  that  his  efforts,  as  described  by  Power, 
to  find  out  something-  about  the  stone  in 
1866  should  have  been  wholly  in  vain. 
The  inscription  on  the  stone  reads:  Abra- 
hamo  Uncolnio  Region.  Foederat.  Americ. 
Praesidi.  II,  etc.:  "To  Abraham  Lincoln 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
second  time.  .  .  ."  In  view  of  this,  it 
would  seem  that  the  stone  must  have  ar- 
rived during-  April  or  May  in  Washing- - 
ton  addressed  to  Lincoln,  and  during  the 

-CjjJiJlision    aftend;m1    in    I  ho    While    ilonr- 


on  his  assassination  and  the  subsequent 
illness  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  was  overlooked 
for  the  moment  and  then  finally  forgot- 
ten. The  Roman  Address  must  simply 
have  utilized  the  emotion  aroused  by 
Lincoln's  death  to  give  an  actual  news- 
value  to  the  announcement  of  the  earlier 
action  of  the  Liberals,  really  taken  on  a 
different  occasion.  The  essential  point,  in 
any  event,  is  that  even  if  the  stone  was 
aboard  the  Uhla,  it  was  ultimately  able  to 
record  its  message  of  affection  and  es- 
teem from  the  Roman  patriots  above  the 
tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Arthur  Livingston. 

Columbia    University.    April    1. 


The  Nation,  March  5,  1914. 


To  the  Editor  of  The   Nation: 

Sir:  Among  the  echoes  of  Lincoln's 
assassination  in  Europe  one  that  is  lit- 
tle known  in  America  is  the  action  of 
the  Liberals  of  Papal  Rome  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  of  the  Liberator's 
death.  The  war  for  emancipation  in  the 
United  States  had  not  been  without  its 
emotional  effect  on  the  struggling  Ital- 
ians, especially  in  Rome,  where  the  fu- 
ture was  not  yet  clear.  Regretting  that 
the  Roman  Unionists,  "still  severed  from  j 
the  bosom  of  the  great  Italian  family,"  ; 
had  not  had  "from  the  theocratic  powers 
still  in  control,  a  worthy  interpreter  of 
their  sorrow  for  the  horrible  crime,"  the 
Liberal  Committee  proceeded  to  inde- 
pendent  and  tangible  action.  The  Agger 
01!  Servius  Tullius  had  recently  been  ex- 
cavated  in  Rome,  and  the  name  of  the 
j  early  Roman  King  was  heralded  as  the 
champion  of  popular  liberty  against  pa- 
trician oppression.  A  group  of  young 
Liberals,  headed  by  Domenico  Ricci, 
Alessandro  Doria,  and  Pietro  Jonni,  se- 
cretly removed  from  the  Agger  a  block  J 
of  stone,  on  which  was  cut  the  following  I 
inscription  in  Latin:  The  Citizens  of 
Rome  Dedicate  to  Abraha  in  Lincoln  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  This  Stone 
from  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius  That 
the  Memory  of  These  Champions  of  Lib- 
erty May  Be  Passed  on  United  to  Pos- 
terity.  MDCGGLXV.  The  memorial  was 
delivered  to  Mr.  Stielmann,  American 
Consul  at  Leghorn.  It  was  embarked, 
August  4,  1865,  on  tho  English  steamer) 
Uhla  for  the  United  States.  The  Uhla, 
however,  was  wrecked  on  tho  Bermudas  I 
in  September  of  that  year.  Inquiries  of  | 
the  donors  at  Washington  and  with  Mr. 
Stielmann  received  no  reply.  P.  Gerardi, 
writing  in  Fanfulla  delta  Domenica,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1912,  shows  that  the  stono  was 
saved  from  the  wreck  and  for  some  time 
lay  on  the  beach  in  the  Bermudas, 
whence  ultimately  it  disappeared.  So 
far  a:;  we  know,  no  recognition  of  this 
courtesy  was  ever  received  from  the 
United   States.  Arthur  Livingston. 

Columbia   University,   February  27. 


—  It  is  rumored  that  the  municipality  of  Naples 
propose  to  change  the  name  of  Toledo  street  to  that 
of  Lincoln  street.  A  street  in  Palermo  has  already 
received  the  latter  name. 


j  FEBRUARY    23,     193CP 


Lincoln  Is  Listed 
As  Legal  Resident 
Of  Foreign  Republic 

Letter  Written  by  Him 
Thanks  San  Marino,  Italy, 
for  Granting  Citizenship. 


In  promoting  republican  principles 
of  government  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
came a  citizen  of  the  country  of  San 
Marino. 

A  letter  written  by  President  Lincoln 

1  May  7,  1861,  thanking  the  regent 
captains  of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino 
for  voting  him  citizenship  was  made 
public  at  the  White  House  yesterday  by 
Representative  Ackerman  of  New  Jer- 
sey, after  he  had  presented  photostatic 
co'tnes  of  it  to  President  Hoover. 

San  Marino  was  one  of  the  small 
republics  in  Italy  before  the  unification 
of  that  country  under  Garibaldi. 

The  letter,  after  thanking  the  regent 
captains  for  honoring  him,  said  that 
the  Republic  of  San  Marino  by  its  ex- 
perience had  demonstrated  "the  truth, 
so  full  of  encouragement  to  the  friends 
of  humanity,  that  government  founded 
on  republican  principles  is  capable  of 
being  so  administered  as  to  be  secure 
and   enduring. 

"You  have  kindly  adverted  to  the 
trial  through  which  this  republic  is 
now  passing,"  it  added.  "It  is  one  of 
deep  import,  it  involves  the  question 
whether  a  representative  republic,  ex- 
tended and  aggrandized  so  much  as  to 
b3  safe  against  foreign  enemies,  can 
save  itself  from  the  dangers  of  domestic 
faction.     I  have  faith  in  a  good  result." 

Ackerman  found  the  letter  when  he 
was  visiting  San  Marino  recently  in 
search  of  rare  stamps. 


INTERESTING    FROM    LIBERIA. 

By  the  last  English  West  African  mail 
steamer  at  Liverpool,  intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Monrovia  and  other  prominent 
points  on  that  coast.  Hon.  Abraham  Hanson, 
United  States  Consul  General  at  Liberia,  ar- 
rived at  Sierra  Leone  on  the  24th  of  March,  to 
witness  the  exhibition  of  the  productions  and 
manufactures  of  that  region,  then  in  progress 
£'    hat  place. 

The  3d  February  was  observed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Monrovia  as  a  day  of  joy  at  the  re- 
election of  President  Lincoln.  The  proceed- 
ings were  so  richly  deserved  and  animated, 
and  the  account  furnished  by  a  correspondent 
is  so  well  written,  that  we  give  it  place,  re- 
gretting that  we  have  not  space  tor  the  resolu- 
tions referred  to: 

"At  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the 
fort,  and  at  once  the  Hags  were  raised  all  over  the 
city.'  The  office  and  residence  x>f  the  Legation  of 
the  United  States  were  decorated  by  not  less  than 
twenty-one  flags.  Among  the  rest,  on  a  staff  fifty 
feet  high,  we  saw  floating  in  the  breeze  the  beau- 
tiful silk  flag  of  the  Commissioner  and  Consul- 
General  of  that  government,  which  at  12 
o'clock  M.  was  saluted  by  a  round  of  twenty-one 
guns  from  Fort  Norris,  and  which,  in  prompt  re- 
sponse, was  duly  dipped.  Never  did  the  blessed 
stars  and  stripes  soar  more  proudly  or  appear 
more  precious  in  our  eyes  as  emblems  of  liberty. 

•At  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  citizens  assembled  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  and  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  adopted  the  resolutions  now  en- 
|  closed.  A  deputation  of  gentlemen  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  Hon.  Abraham  Hanson,  the  Con- 
sul General  of  the  United  States,  to  request  him  to 
forward  them  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  are  informed  j 
that  at  a  subsequent  day  the  gentlemen  designated, 
viz:  Hon.  S.  F.  McGKll,  chairman,  Rev.  A.  Crum-  j 
mell,  Hon.  H.  11.  W.  Johnson,  now  our  Secretary  , 
of  State,  and  William  M.  Davis,  Esq.,  discharged 
the  duty  entrusted  to  them  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  McGill 
and  Orummell,  to  which  the  zealous  Consul  re- 
plied in  his  usual  courteous  and  felicitous  style. 

"The  people  of  Liberia  are  one  in  sentiment  and 
in  feeling  of  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
United  States  government,  one  in  sympathy  with 
her  in  this  great  struggle  for  the  right,  and  one  in  | 
confidence  in  the  purpose  and  ability,  by  Divine 
assistance,  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  bring  to  a  glorious 
consummation  the  grand,  noble,  godlike  work 
which  has  been  commenced  and  successfully  con- 
tinued. May  the  end  come  speedily;  and  when  it 
does  come,  when  peace,  like  the  gentle  dove, 
spreads  her  wings  over  all  that  lovely  land, 
when  our  brothers,  sires,  sisters  and  mothers  are 
permitted  and  invited  to  stand  erect,  free  from  fet- 
ters, prejudice  and  proscription,  a  glad  shout  of 
triumph  will  rend  the  heavens  and  float  over  the 
oceans  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Liberia. 
While  joy  swells  every  bosom,  some  Miriam  will 
be  found  to  stand  forth  and  lead  in  songs  of  deli- 
verance, taking  her  key  note  and  inspiration  from 
the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"Sound  the  loud  tiji.brel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea, 
Jehovah  has  triumphed,  His  people  are  fretv" 

And  we  will  join  and  swell  the  chorus  until  the 
dark  sons  of  Africa  around  us  shall  come  won- 
deriugly  to  inquire  what  strange  event  has  come 
to  pass  to  make  us  thus  rejoice." 


TO  OPEN  LINCOLN  SHRINE. 

King  to  Attend  Dedication  in 
Rebild  Park,  Denmark,  on  July  4. 

Plans  for  the  dedication  on  July  4 
of  a  Lincoln  memorial  cabin  mu- 
seum, recently  completed  in  Rebild 
National  Park,  Denmark,  were  out- 
lined before  her  departure  for  Co- 
penhagen on  the  Frederik  VIII 
yesterday  by  Mrs.  Hilda  Holmes 
of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  park 
board. 

The  cabin  was  constructed  of 
white  pine  and  cedar  timbers  from 
the  forty-eight  States  on  a  knoll  in 
the  Jutland  heather  hills,  twelve 
miles  from  Aalborg,  site  of  the 
Danish-American  archives  and  li- 
brary. An  avenue  of  State  flags 
leads  from  the  cabin  down  to  a 
natural  amphitheatre,  where  the 
Independence  Day  ceremonies  will 
be  held. 

The  park  itself  was  acquired  in 
1912  for  the  use  of  the  Danish  peo- 
ple with  funds  raised  by  Americans 
of  Danish  descent.  Taking  part  in 
the  dedication  will  be  King  Chris- 
tian X,  Prime  Minister  Stauning, 
United  States  Minister  Ruth  Bryan 


Owen,  Otto  Wadsted,  Danish  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  and 
Lauritz  Melchior  and  Frieda  Lei- 
der,   opera  stars. 

The  idea  of  founding  the  300-acre  j 
moorland  park  was  conceived  by  j 
Dr.   Max  Henius,  Chicago  chemist,    j- 
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CELEBRATING  AMERICA'S  BIRTHDAY 

IN  DENMARK 


i 


By  WERNER  WISKARI 

RIBILD,  Denmark 
American  tourists  visit- 
ing Denmark  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  can  en- 
counter in  this  country  a  more 
stirring  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  '76  than  they  can  in  many 
parts  of  their  homeland.  A  nat- 
ural amphitheatre  of  heather- 
covered  hills  on  the  Danish 
peninsula  of  Jutland  will  be 
thronged  with  thousands  of 
Danes  and  a  generous  sprinkling 
of  Americans.  All  will  be  cele- 
brating the  186th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by   the  thirteen   Colonies. 

Flying  high  on  a  flagpole 
above  the  platform  will  be  Old 
Glory.  On  a  second  one  will 
be  Denmark's  Dannebrog,  a 
white  cross  on  a  field  of  red. 
Leading  up  to  them  will  be  aj 
lane  of  fifty  flags  —  the  ban-j 
ners  of  the  fifty  states  of  the 
Union. 
Royal  Guests 

King  Frederik  IX  and  Queen 
Ingrid  have  accepted  Invitations 
to  be  the  guests  of  honor.  There 
will  be  band  music,  community 
singing  and  speeches,  the  main 
one  by  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon 
was  invited  when  former  Presi- 
dent D  wight  D.  Eisenhower 
withdrew  his  tentative  accept- 
ance in  compliance  with  his 
physician's  recommendation 

against  extensive  travel. 

The  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Denmark,  William  Mc- 
Cormick  Blair  Jr.,  also  will 
speak. 

The  celebration,  to  be  held  as 
usual  in  Ribild  National  Park 
-  near  Aalborg,  will  be  a  special 
one  this  year.  It  will  mark  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Ribild  festival  arranged  by 
Danish-Americans  in  tribute  to 
their  adopted  land. 

William  Howard  Taft  was  in 
the  White  House  when  that  fes- 
tival was  held,  and  he  served 
as  honorary  chairman  of  the  ar- 
rangements /committee.  Among 
the  committee  members  in  New 
York  was  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

The  origins  of  the  observance, 
however,  go  back  to  1905,  when 


MEMORIAL — Log  cabin  in  Denmark's  Ribild  Park  is  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 


Ivar  Kirkegaard,  a  Danish-born 
American  poet,  called  a  meet- 
ng  of  fellow  Danish-Americans 
in  Racine,  Wis.  The  purpose 
was  to  establish  a  Danish- 
American  association  for  the 
promotion  of  contacts  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  association  caught  on  so 
well  that  in  1909  it  was  able 
to  muster  1,200  Danish-Ameri- 
cans for  a  trip  to  Aarhus,  Den- 
mark, where  a  trade  and  indus- 
try fair  was  being  held.  More 
than  1,200  Danes  joined  the 
Danish-Americans  in  Aarhus  in 
a  special  reunion  program  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Dr. 
Max  Henius  of  Chicago  deli- 
vered greetings  from  President 
Taft. 

Inspired  by  the  turnout,  Dr. 
Henius  proposed  that  the  as- 
sociation make  such  a  reunion 

■egular    event    and    that 
permanent  site  be  acquired  for 
it.  Funds  were  raised,  and  200 
acres  of  heather-covered  moor- 


land were  purchased  at  Ribild, 
nineteen  miles  south  of  the  an- 
cient seaport  of  Aalborg,  Dr. 
Henius'  native  city. 

On  Aug.  4,  1912,  Dr.  Henius 
presented  to  Denmark  the  deed 
to  the  land,  which  was  set  aside 
as  Ribild  National  Park  and 
reserved  for  Danish-American 
observances.  King  Christian  X, 
the  father  of  the  present  King, 
accepted  it  on  behalf  of  his 
country  and  joined  the  next  day 
in  the  first  Ribild  festival.  It 
was  attended  by  10,000  Danes 
and  Americans. 

No  Fete  in  1913 

No  celebration  was  held  in 
1913.  However,  Americans  and 
Danes  joined  in  hailing  the 
spirit  of  '76  on  the  Fourth  in 
both  1914  and  1915. 

The  following  year,  Ameri- 
cans did  not  make  the  pilgrim- 
mage  because  of  the  activity  of 
German  submarines,  but  Danes 
held  the  festival  anyway.  They 


then  skipped  the  next  three 
years,  since  all  international  as- 
semblies were  called  off  during 
this   World   War   I   period. 

The  festivals  were  resumed 
in  1920,  and  held  regularly  each 
Fourth  of  July  through  1939. 
In  1930,  the  attendance  reached 
40,000,  of  whom  2,000  cele- 
brants were  from  the  United 
States. 

Denmark  was  occupied  by  the 
Nazis  in  1940,  and  so  no  cus- 
tomary celebration  of  the 
Fourth  could  be  scheduled. 
Nevertheless,  some  festival  or- 
ganizers went  to  Ribild  and 
marked  the  occasion  by  raising 
flags.  That,  however,  was  the 
last  obervance  of  any  kind  until 
1945,  when  Denmark  was  lib- 
erated. 

Since  the  war,  the  only  dis- 
ruption of  the  Ribild  festivals 
occurred  in  1954,  when  there 
was  such  a  deluge  of  rain  that 
the  program  was  halted  and  the 


40,000  celebrants  fled.  Showers 
and  blustery  weather,  however, 
have  failed  to  rout  the  crowds 
in  other  years. 

Festival  orators  since  the  war 
have  included  the  late  Jean  Her- 
sholt  (1948  and  1952),  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  (1955) 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  (1959)  and 
Walt  Disney  (1961).  For  this 
year's  golden  jubilee,  the  or- 
ganizers had  hoped  to  get  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  not  so  much 
as  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States  but  as  the  libera- 
tor of  Denmark.  He  was  a  pofu- 
lar  choice. 

Upon  withdrawing,  the  gen- 
eral suggested  to  Thomas  R. 
Knudsen  of  Los  Angeles,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Ribild  Nation- 
al Park  Board,  that  Mr.  Nixon 
be  tapped  as  a  substitute.  Mr. 
Knudsen  immediately  issued  the 
invitation. 

The  Reaction 

This  touched  off  some  pri- 
yately  voiced  expressions  of  dis- 
may in  Copenhagen,  in  both  the 
American  community  and  in 
Danish  official  circles.  There 
was  no  objection  to  Mr.  Nixon 
personally,  but  those  dissenting 
had  hoped  instead  that  the  festi- 
val orator  would  be  a  leading 
figure  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Fourth  of  July  festival 
will  start  at  2:30  P.  M.  and 
last  about  an  hour  and  one- 
half.  In  connection  with  it,  Aal- 
borg  will  offer  various  events 
from  next  Saturday  to  July  5. 
These  include  torchlight  pa- 
rades, banquets,  displays  of  fire- 
works and  concerts  by  United 
States  Air  Force  and  Danish 
Royal  Guard  bands. 

Visitors  to  Ribild  also  can 
inspect  mementos  from  the 
days  of  Danish  pioneers  in 
America.  The  various  artifacts 
have  been  assembled  ii 
museum  fashioned  from  logs 
transported  to  Ribild  from  the 
United  States.  The  museum  is 
called  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Log 
Cabin. 

The  sponsor  of  the  festival  is 
the  Ribild  Committee,  which 
consists  of  more  than  eighty 
Americans  and   twenty   Danes. 


INTERNATIONAL 


"•""Yfithatifw, 


nyHKT  BCeMHpHOH  HCTOpiH 


pa3JU«H«x  ooJiacTa-x  CTpaHbl,  noBbicn- 
jiocb  TBopqecKoe,  aKTHBHoe  ynacTze 
Hace^eHHa  b  cTpoHTeabcxBe  casioro  ne- 
pe/lOBOro   66mecTBeHHoro   CTpoa. 

CeJib&Koe  xoaaficTBO  CoBeicKoro  Co- 
M3a  pa3BHBajioct  b  nocaeiHHe  ro^u 
oypHHMH  TeMnaMH.  Hbme  KaK  no  cbo- 
eMy  ypoBHio,  raK  h  no  TesrnaM  pa3- 
bmtim  oho  npnCjuiacaeTca  k  coBexcKoii 
npoMtiniJienHocTH.  TeM  caMWM  jihkbh- 
^HpoBaH  oann  H3  KpynHeftinnx  c  toh- 

KH  3peHHfl  CTpOHTe.lbCTBa  conHaaH3Ma 
He^OCTaTKOB  B  pa3BHTHH  COBeTCKOrO 
HaP'O^HOrO  X03flHCTBa. 

HcKJIIOHHTeJIbHO  B03pOC  aBTOpHTCT 
KoMMyHHCXHHeCKOH    napTHH    CoBeTCKO- 

ro  Coio3a  KaB  pyKoBOflJnueii  caiiw  Ha- 
pojua,  eme  6ojiee  xecnon.  h  niySoKOH 
ctaJia  ee  cStai.  c  HapojoM.  Ycnexn  Co- 
iseTCKOro  Coio3a  ySejaiJiH  ero  Hapoau 

H  BeCb  MHp  B  TOM,  HaCKOJIbKO  npaBiiab- 
HblM,    Heo6xbjHMbIM   II    HCKJnOHHTeabHO 

BaatHbiM  6uji  penraTejibHbift  pa3rpoM 
aHTnnapTHiiHoil  rpynnbi  MaJiemcoBa, 
KaraHOBHna,  MoaoTOBa,  ByaranHHa  h 
HleiuwoBa.  Eihhctbo  napmn,  cnaaH- 
HocTb  ee  c  HapoapM  —  oaHa  H3  Baac- 
Henninx  rapaHTHfi  peaabHocra  HOBoro 
njraHa. 

BceM  wmpoM  npH3HaHbi  orpoMHbie 
ycnexn  coBeTCKoii  HayKH,  KOTOpwe 
ySesK^aioT  Kaacftoro  b  cnocoSnocra  yae- 
hhx  CoBeTcitoro  rocy^apcTBa  peniHTb 
3aaaHH,  nocTaBJienHbie  nepefl  hhmh  ce- 
MHJieTHnM   njiaHOM. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  acno,  hto  naan  6y- 
aeT  BbinojiHeH,  npnaeM,  BepoHTHee  Bce. 
ro,    paHbine    HaMeneffHoro    cpoKa.    B 

CBH3H    C     3THM     Mbl     MOJKeM      yjKe     Te- 

nepb  '  roBopwTb  o  tom,  KaKHX.  no- 
cjiescTBHH  caeayeT  oacnaaTb  b  pe- 
3yabfaTe   BbinoaHeHHa  coBercKoi    ce- 

MHJieTKH.     CT>e3S    TO.IbKO     HTO     3aK0H- 

HHjrca,  n  see  mm  He  ycnean  eme  ray- 
6oko  H3yHHTb  ero  Maxepnaabi.  OsHaKO 
MHOroe  yace  coBepmeHHO  oneBHiHO  H, 
c  Moeft  tohkh  3peHHfl,  6eccnopHo. 

Cie3fl  caeaaeT  6oaee  BepoaTHofi, 
ae.M  8to  Shjio  flo  chX  nop,  B03M03C- 
uh&ru    r-osnajiPHMff     mkda.     Bbinoane- 

aodiau   wtf 

'gdnw  Kdoa  oa  BdHN  oJBirg  eh 

lNB3adgj.HH  KHHaiTBHOHn'BH  XH  OJBIfQ 
■EH  'HMBlfOd-BH  WHMOHB3ffld9KB  H  KHHO 
-18900  AtfjK3K  BHHBWHHOUOWHUEa  KHHaif 

-aoH'BxoA  h  BHHaacHirgo  AiroK  j-BOKAiraou 

'BHH3HK0O  899 HHH9mOHJ,0  XH}K)9h0J, 

-BKOiciikK  XHSDHOHOgwe-ojiooAd  KHH9iir 
-hoh^j^A  khK  03  lair  Q9X  h  BHTOOSKaif 

BHH9tfaC0d  BH¥  09  9HX9IfHXB39KHJLBU0X9 
—  VWeK    9HHair9J,£H9KBH£    1U6    9Q0 

"(CBdHW  oj^nigogoa  r^iKlo 
«e  qaaoHHaaioagaio  oiAgooo  nwinnAo 
-9H  'MK^aowteK  HWHumraa  BKlaff  a-BM 

'HMHd9Ky    KWBXBiin    HKHnHgHHtfaOQ    H 

Koecaog  Joraoii^oQ  AiftKaw  KHHaraoHio 
8HH9nihAifA  'U'Baoaiogoooua  mranaio 
HgniMBmod,  a  iag  oitjom  iraaoHUJiO^o  hoh 
-Vad^HjffiacaH  oiHHfflfaodoir£o»  oib.  '«ia¥ 

-OJ   QCjfiT-— RCfiT    ra    JOai   BaiOHBEOX 


CTBO,     HTO     TaKOM      pOCT      3KH3HeHH0r0 

ypdBHS  6yaeT  HOCTHrHyx  npn  HeSbiBa- 
jiom  coKpamemin  paSonero   jpia. 
9to  6y^eT  kafMfl«MM   soKa3ate.ib- 

CTBOM     BeJIHKOH      HpaBSbl      JieHHHCKHX 

HueS,  BCK)  M0"5HJiH3yiom.y»  II  peBo.!iio- 
nnoHH3Hpyioiij;yK)  cnjiy  kotopmx  bo 
Been  MHpe  Tpy^HO  jaate  nsMepHTb.  C 

9T0H  TOHKH  3peHHfl  A  CMHTaiO  neMajio- 

BaJKHbiM  h  to,  hto  Ha  cbe3je  6bi.no 

CBa3aH0       0    JiHKBHJiaUHH    nOCieACTBHll 

KyabTa  Mhho^th  h  CBH3aHHbix  c  hum 

HapyUieHMfi        peBO^IOUHOHHOlH      3aK0H- 

hocth.  B  EoJibtnoM  KpeMJieBCKOM  pop- 
ne  co  Been  cnjioft  6bi.na  npofleMOH- 
CTpHpoBana  peniHMOCTb  bccth  ynopnyw 
6opb6y  3a  npoBeflemie  h  Bnpe^b  ,ie- 
HHHCKofi  jihhhh  Ha  scex  ynacTKax 
napTHHHOH  h  rocysapcTBe'HHoft  jkhsiih. 
C  tohkh  3peHna  BeHrpiiH,  a  TaKJKe 
spyrnx  ctpaH  Hapo^Koft  ^eMOKpaxnH,  a 

CMHTaiO  HCKJIIOHHTeJIbHO  BaiKHbIM  H  3a- 

CTyjKHBaiomHM  ocoSoro  BHHMamw  sa- 
aBJieHne  TOBapiiiua    Xpymesa    o  tom, 

HTO  COUHaJIHCTHHeCKHe  CTpaHbl  B  HCTO- 

PHHecKOM  acneKTe  Sojiee  hjiii  MeHee 
o^HOBpeMeHno     6yjyT     nepexo^HTb   k 

K0MMyHH3My.   9T0T   BblBOfl   OCHOBblBaeT- 

ca  Ha  HOBbix  3aK0Hax  aKOHOMnnecKoro 
pa3BHTH«  connaflncTHHecKHx  CTpaH.  B 
connajiHCTH'jecKoft'  cucTeMe  aeitcTByeT 
3aK0H  njiaHOMepHoro,  nponopHHOHaJib- 
Horo  pa3BHTH.a,  b  pe3y.ibTaTe  Hero  oko- 

HOMHHeCKH    OTCTaBUIHe    CTpaHbl,      onH- 

paacb  Ha  onuT  apyrax  conHajiHCTHne- 
ckhx  CTpaH,  Ha  coTpyflfffliecTBo  h 
B3aHMonoMomb,    6hctpo    no«TarHBaR3T 

CBOH)  3K0H0MHKy. 

9to  soaatHo  Mo6naH30BaTb  Hac  Ha 
to,  hto6h  Mbi  aeaajw  Bee  h  Bcer^a  b 
HHTepecax  ^ajibHefimero  yKpenaeHna. 
cnaoneHHa  BejiHKoro  6paTCKoro  coapy- 
atecTBa.  BKOHOMnnecKoe  n  noJiiiTHHe- 
cKoe  yKpenjieHne  CoBexcKoro  CoK3a,  a 
BMecTe  c  hhm  n  flpynix  counajiHCTHHe- 
ckhx  CTpaH  b  nponecce  BbinojiHeHna 
ceMHueTHero  n/iaHa,  HecoMHeHHo,  6y- 
AeT  HMeTb  HCKawHHfeabrio  6oJlbmoe 
3HaneHHe  B  ma  no^teMa  He^aBHo 
ncBn6njiHnmHXC.fr.   6HRinn,i:   KOJtoHHajTb- 

-hiomhAnkoh  ojoiAHdaas'Bd.iHWW'BdJodu 
pmoiE'if'aoHxotfa  aAOOHiirajJiaiOHgir  a 
K9HH9moimoa    grnaH     hmakhbs    'fod 

-BH   HHM3X9a03   HiaHairBHOnHBHOJOHJ^ 

\ttioi  ^g6 1  WHHaoo  9H0,j-ifi,H]i'  a 

BTUH903  9iaHA33a£H  AdHW  HlfHHWOU 
-BH  WOae  90  9H  OaE-BJ  •BH'BaodHlI'HaJfflIl• 
9H   don  XH3    OK   BHnBHnKHdH3Htf    XH    OH 

'HiTBaoHHiv  aodJ9H  ^aA39^d  ■eHowadg 

•oiHH9a9B£  nmVz&u  iaxgaBE  0J9  'ihh 
-■Bjaioj,3Bd    BMJHHH3ai9araV9dn    ojohhk 

-38   HITB9tfH    9HHd9Wy    H9HHI9HiaH    g 
•«HIfK9£  ■BtlHir   3   0If£3h3H  9H   '■Bl/Od'BH 

Birtf  gglncaXajiagniia  h  woKod-BH  aoHHBdg 
-eh  'oai,oaif9iHa-Bdu  oonlfodBH  wgoo-h 
'iaif 09033  9&H9tfacod  aoaoH  ■BirHaradan-" 
bhiibh    ngoih—  '93a    liKirgtfs  oaaclH 

Hn2H*"»    0J.h    'UHHIfOHHHJf    XBaOIfO    XIH3 

-HJrtf9a"Bdn3  o  bAakkbu  'laniil/od  H9oa3 
agniASAg  tse  Agadcg  iXKga  KsgiftaKVAdi 


ycMnMn  CoeeTCKoro  Coiosa 
BCTpeMaioT    ropflMyio 
noflflep>KKy  Kapo^oB 

3KEHE.BA,  11  $9BpaJifl.  (TACC). 
ycHana  CoBeTCKoro  Coi03a,  srpeMame- 
roca  ycTpaHHTb  npenaTCTBHa  k  6hct- 
peSuresry  3aKJiWHejfflio  corflaiasHiw  o 
npeKpamemiH  ncnbiTanHH  a^epnoro 
o:pyjK«a  Ha  BeHiibsa  BpeMena,  BcvpeHa- 
K)T  ropanyio  inoMepaiKy  napoj^oB  MHpa. 
06  3'tom  eBiijUereabCT^yioT  MHoroHHC- 
jKHHbie  nncbMa  H  TejienpaMMbi,  koto- 
pwe  '  'nojiynaioT  coBercKaa  wnvrmm 
na  coBemaHHH,  a  TaKace  ceKpeTapKaT 
coBem,aiiHa. 

«MbI    BHCOKO    UeHHM    BaUIH    yCHJlHJt 

no  npoBeneHHH)  pa3yMHofi  noaHTMKH  B 
Bbnpoce  o  aflepHux  BOopyateHHax»,-^ 
roBopiiTca  b  nBCbMe  XapaeT  Xhth  H3 
Hbio-HopKa,  npHcaaHHOM  b  aflpec  co- 
BeTCKofl  Rejieranmi.  «npeflfloatenHe  Go- 
BeTCKoro  CoK)3a  o  npeKpameHHH  ncnw- 
TaHHfl  Ha  BenHbie  BpeMeHa, —  nnuieT 
Kjiapa  Xn.ibflBaHH  H3  n$opnrefiMa,— 
noKasajio  mhb,  hto  CCCP  hcctho  cTpe- 
mhtch  K  npeK-pameiiHK)  a^epHbix  Hcnu- 

TaHHH». 

Eate^HeBHO  6ojibinoe  KOJinnectBo  nn- 
ceM  npnxoflHT  H3  oSohx  repMaHCKHX 
rocyjjapcTB.  H3  sthx  nnceM  bh^ho,  hto 
HeMHbi  oT^aiOT  ce6e  othct  b  tom,  hto 
axoMHoe  Boopyate-HHe  3ananHofl  TepMa- 
hhh  npeACTaB.ia.Tio  6bi  aaa  nee  ctpam- 
Hyio  onacHocTb  h  ytemQAffiMQ  6w  pac- 

K0.TI    TepMaHHH. 

npence^aTejib  CoBeTCKoro  KomweTa 
3amHTbi  MHpa  H.  Thxohob  b  cBoeM 
nncbMe  coo6maeT,  hto  co  Bcex  kohhob 
CoBeTCKoro  CoM3a  b  KoMnreT  nocxyna- 
eT  orpoMHoe  KoanaecTBO  rraceM,  pe36- 
aronnH,  oopameHHH  ot  KoaaeKTHBOB 
TpyaaiHHXca  h  ot  oT^ejibHbix  coBeT- 
ckhx  rpaacAan  c  BbipaateHHeM  6ecno- 
KoficTBa  no  noso^y  MeflseHHbix  TeMnoB 
pa6oTbi  coBemanna  h  c  Tpe6oBaHHeM 
npHHTH  k  cornameHHio  o  npeKpaifteHHH 
HcnbiTaHHH  a^epHoro  opyaina  Ha  Ben- 
Hbie BpeMeHa. 


KpenHeT  cojiHAapeocTb 

-HaBdnio  aghHEHHdaiMB  bboihi  oaairoao 
-9H  bKjoh  'KOdBtfgji  •HirganaBiotfgdu 
gnmhAif  oaa  HifBHHduooa  'wnhogud  khho 

-H-BJIHdaKB  H  9Wa3HU  WOHAOaaEH  K9093 
a  HHH9If  ]/[  -g  1TB3HU  MBH  'MldOlOM  lV% 
-Odl3H   OJ03i3H'BHHd9We   HKHHliBdl  HOHHO 

-HHonroagd  wairgAHaBdiaa  n  wgifglnooH 

HB3EBH    aiia9    19JK0N    WOg-Bdn    WMHIfOlI 

3  HiiroMHHjf  'jvoaisg-Bd  3  iagadog  hoh 
-HOHHonroagd  hiI.u  bh  iranAwa  'hmITAs 

-O-BdiigdU     9HJI33hHlHIfOU     9HHH9aj.3903 

B^agirol/ogdn  h  aoairggiroM  'HaifOMHHjf 
'BlacdAg  xiaHH90dii3UH  OHaiTBHH^d  'aod 
-J9H  xhwbo  'aod9Kd9$  'xHJiogBd  xiaaoK 
-9d9u  xHmaifHHlf9H,go  'imo  xiaagir  K9«h 
-giraBtf  Hon  ohh,9Wh  -hsobk  giaHtfodTO 
HifBdJiao  airod  wAHEgadgg  HhBtf^E  homs 
-3hHdo>L3H      HOie     HHHgmgdE'Bd    g 

•bwh  ojg  BBinaHAdgwgsggo  'va 

-HlfOMHHIf  'BJAlfS'EE  BBmHBhHlT93  —  'BBIS 
-nwrf  QOTn  .to  KHHaTranPH.^.jo^iHiy-RdJSJi, 


40,000  celebrants  fled.  Showers 
and  blustery  weather,  however, 
have  failed  to  rout  the  crowds 
in  other  years. 

Festival  orators  since  the  war 
have  included  the  late  Jean  Her- 
sholt  (1948  and  1952),  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  (1955), 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  (1959)  and 
Walt  Disney  (1961).  For  this 
year's  golden  jubilee,  the  or- 
ganizers had  hoped  to  get  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  not  so  much 
as  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States  but  as  the  libera- 
tor of  Denmark.  He  was  a  pof  u- 
lar  choice. 

Upon  withdrawing,  the  gen- 
eral suggested  to  Thomas  R. 
Knudsen  of  Los  Angeles,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Ribild  Nation- 
al Park  Board,  that  Mr.  Nixon 
be  tapped  as  a  substitute.  Mr. 
Knudsen  immediately  issued  the 
invitation. 
The  Reaction 

This  touched  off  some  pri- 
vately voiced  expressions  of  dis- 
may in  Copenhagen,  in  both  the 
American  community  and  in 
Danish  official  circles.  There 
was  no  objection  to  Mr.  Nixon 
personally,  but  those  dissenting 
had  hoped  instead  that  the  festi- 
val orator  would  be  a  leading 
figure  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Fourth  of  July  festival 
will  start  at  2:30  P.  M.  and 
last  about  an  hour  and  one- 
half.  In  connection  with  it,  Aal- 
borg  will  offer  various  events 
from  next  Saturday  to  July  5. 
These  include  torchlight  pa- 
rades, banquets,  displays  of  fire- 
works and  concerts  by  United 
States  Air  Force  and  Danish 
Royal  Guard  bands. 

Visitors  to  Ribild  also  can 
inspect  mementos  from  the 
days  of  Danish  pioneers  in 
America.  The  various  artifacts 
have  been  assembled  in  a 
museum  fashioned  from  logs 
transported  to  Ribild  from  the 
United  States.  The  museum  is 
called  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Log 
Cabin. 

The  sponsor  of  the  festival  is 
the  Ribild  Committee,  which 
consists  of  more  than  eighty 
Americans  and   twenty   Danes. 
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tion  by  Italy,  France,  Britain  and  the  United 
States  than  from  any  particular  pro-Soviet 
leaning.  He  has  refused  to  allow  either 
American  or  Soviet  warships  into  Libyan 
waters  and  he  has  denied  Soviet  requests  to 
set  up  a  military  base.  "It's  wrong  to  portray 
Kaddafi  as  simply  a  Soviet  agent,"  said  one 
French  official.  "Right  now  he's  in  the  Sovi- 
et camp  because  he  has  a  coincidence  of 
interests  with  Russia.  But  like  any  good 
Muslim  he  deeply  distrusts  Moscow's 
intentions." 

Pep  Talk:  Still,  Kaddafi  warns  that 
Washington's  policy  could  drive  him  deeper 
into  the  Soviet  orbit.  In  his  interview  with 
Newsweek,  Kaddafi  backed  away  from 
his  former  criticism  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  saying  that  the  Soviets  "were 
simply  standing  by  the  man  who  ruled  Af- 
ghanistan, they  were  not  acting  against 
him."  Libya  is  determined  to  keep  its 
"friendship"  with  Moscow,  Kaddafi  said: 


"We  believe  that  if  we  are  involved  in  a  war 
the  Soviet  Union  will  fight  on  our  side." 

In  his  own  way,  Kaddafi  has  tried  to  win 
favor  with  the  United  States  as  well.  Last 
year  he  loaned  Billy  Carter  $220,000.  In 
February  his  right-hand  man,  Jallud,  called 
in  the  heads  of  the  American  oil  companies 
in  Libya  for  a  pep  talk  on  improving  rela- 
tions with  the  Reagan  Administration. 
"The  links  between  the  oil  companies  and 
the  Republican  Party  are  certainly  some- 
thing he  doesn't  miss,"  says  a  U.S.  official. 
More  recently,  Kaddafi  sent  off  Ahmad 
Shahati,  who  is  responsible  for  disseminat- 
ing the  message  of  the  Green  Book,  on  a 
futile  trip  to  make  friends  in  Washington. 
"Kaddafi  is  desperately  seeking  the  respect 
of  the  West,"  said  one  observer  in  Tripoli, 
"but  he  manages  to  botch  things  up." 

All  the  same,  Kaddafi  has  managed  to 
keep  some  ties  with  the  United  States.  About 
250  Libyans  are  studying  nuclear  physics  at 
American  universities.  American  techni- 
cians keep  the  oil  flowing  from  the  Libyan  oil 


fields,  and  the  American  market  absorbs  40 
percent  for  Kaddafi's  oil  exports. 

The  Administration  is  looking  for  ways 
to  make  life  less  comfortable  for  Kaddafi. 
U.S.  officials  rejected  out  of  hand  the  idea 
of  cutting  off  America's  oil  trade  with  Lib- 
ya because,  despite  the  current  oil  glut,  the 
Libyans  could  eventually  sell  their  crude 
elsewhere.  But  the  State  Department  has 
asked  U.S.  oil  companies  to  bring  their 
workers  and  families — nearly  1,800  Amer- 
icans in  all — home  from  Libya.  The  depar- 
ture of  the  Americans  would  disrupt  Lib- 
ya's oil  operation  only  temporarily,  since 
European  technicians  would  undoubtedly 
fill  the  void.  The  Administration's  real  pur- 
pose is  to  eliminate  the  chance  that  Kad- 
dafi might  hold  the  Americans  hostage  if 
Washington's  get-tough  policy  gets  too 
tough  for  Kaddafi's  tastes.  So  far,  Kaddafi 
has  been  "bending  over  backward  to  assure 
us  we're  safe,"  says  an  American  mother  of 
three  in  Tripoli.  "Buf  we  would  feel  better 
if  there  were  Libyan  diplomats  in  Washing- 


Kaddafi  with  his  Green  Book:  A  liking  for  Lincoln 


A  Talk  With  the  Colonel 

Muammar  Kaddafi  loves  to  broadcast  his  own  favorite  image 
of  himself— a  dash  of  desert  charm,  a  measure  of  steely  arrogance 
and  a  sinister  hint  of  the  unpredictable.  The  real  "Brother 
Colonel"  is  more  human,  as  Newsweek's  Elaine  Sciolino  dis- 
covered in  a  personal  encounter.  Her  report: 

After  a  sweltering  day's  work  I  was  relaxing  in  the  coffee  shop 
of  my  Tripoli  hotel  when  two  Libyan  strangers  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  my  side.  One  of  Kaddafi's  chief  aides,  Ibrahim  Bjad, 
must  see  me  immediately,  they  said.  I  hesitated,  but  finally  went 
along  to  a  well-guarded  military  barracks.  I  was  ushered  into  an 
office  bathed  entirely  in  various  shades  of  Islamic  green — green 
wallpaper,  curtains,  upholstery  and  desk  accessories.  There 
were  two  maps:  one  of  Libya,  one  of  the  world.  I  stood  there  in 
my  old  T  shirt  and  skirt.  Before  me  was  Kaddafi,  wearing  a  crisp 
safari  suit,  black  patent-leather  backless  shoes  and  no  socks. 

Kaddafi  speaks  English,  but  he 
answered  my  questions  through 
an  interpreter,  sipping  a  glass  of 
juice  but  offering  me  nothing.  For 
nearly  two  hours  we  kept  up  a 
rambling  discourse.  He  ignored 
the  list  of  questions  I  had  been 
required  to  submit  when  I  request- 
ed the  interview.  And  he  did  not 
try  to  impress  upon  me  any  par- 
ticular message  of  his  own.  If  any- 
thing, he  was  rather  shy.  He 
seemed  particularly  puzzled 
about  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's hostility,  asking  me  why 
America  was  so  against  him.  "We 
are  not  communists,"  he  said. 
"We  are  a  country  that  could  be 
very  much  like  Yugoslavia.  We 
are  a  nonaligned  country,  and  a 
nonaligned  country  is  better  for 
the  United  States  than  a  country 
that  is  aligned  against  you." 

Kaddafi  pointed  out  that  head- 


mires  George  Washington  and  "Ibrahim"  Lincoln,  saying  of  the 
Civil  War  President:  "He  was  a  strong,  steadfast  man  who 
became  an  excellent  lawyer  by  teaching  himself,  better  than 
those  who  had  gone  to  universities."  When  I  questioned  his  own 
hostility  to  America,  Kaddafi  answered  expansively:  "I  love 
Americans  and  I'd  love  to  visit  there.  And  not  just  the  desert,  but 
all  America." 

Practicing  Revolution:  When  he  dismissed  the  United  States 
and  Israel  as  "just  children  with  a  few  stones  to  throw,"  I  asked 
whether  his  own  behavior  didn't  appear  childish  at  times.  "I 
don't  think  I  act  likea  child  because  I  am  the  leader  of  a  revolution 
that  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  whole  Arab  nation  and  the  whole 
Islamic  world,"  he  replied.  "We  in  Libya  are  responsible  for  the 
whole  Arab  nation  [and]  our  behavior  must  be  respectable."  I 
mentioned  the  numerous  attempts  on  his  life.  "I  cannot  worry 
about  such  things  since  I  am  not  a  ruler,"  he  said.  "I  am  not 
considered  a  political  leader  and  have  no  political  position  of 
leadership.  I  only  lead  the  revolution.  Maybe  this  is  the  source  of 
the  confrontation  between  me  and  some  leaders  and  govern- 
ments who  practice  politics  when  I 
practice  revolution." 

At  the  end  of  the  formal  inter- 
view, Kaddafi  dismissed  his  two 
aides,  locked  the  two  doors  of  his 
study — leaving  the  keys  in  the 
doors — and  sat  down  next  to  me 
for  a  quiet  chat  in  English.  He  told 
me  that  I  didn't  look  like  an 
American,  but  like  an  Arab.  He 
wanted  to  convince  me  that  the 
Libyan  people  were  happy  be- 
cause they  lived  in  the  world's  first 
"Jamahiriyah,"  or  "State  of  the 
Masses."  Earlier  I  had  argued  that 
Libyans  did  not  seem  happy  to  me. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked 
anxiously.  "Who  have  you  seen? 
They  are  happy.  They  have  every- 
thing." I  asked  Kaddafi  if  he,  too, 
was  happy.  He  paused.  "I  believe  I 
am  doing  the  right  thing,"  he  said. 
"But  I  don't  think  I  am  happy. 
The  world  is  pressuring  me." 
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tion  by  Italy,  France,  Britain  and  the  United 
States  than  from  any  particular  pro-Soviet 
leaning.  He  has  refused  to  allow  either 
American  or  Soviet  warships  into  Libyan 
waters  and  he  has  denied  Soviet  requests  to 
set  up  a  military  base.  "It's  wrong  to  portray 
Kaddafi  as  simply  a  Soviet  agent,"  said  one 
French  official.  "Right  now  he's  in  the  Sovi- 
et camp  because  he  has  a  coincidence  of 
interests  with  Russia.  But  like  any  good 
Muslim  he  deeply  distrusts  Moscow's 
intentions." 

Pep  Talk:  Still,  Kaddafi  warns  that 
Washington's  policy  could  drive  him  deeper 
into  the  Soviet  orbit.  In  his  interview  with 
Newsweek,  Kaddafi  backed  away  from 
his  former  criticism  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  saying  that  the  Soviets  "were 
simply  standing  by  the  man  who  ruled  Af- 
ghanistan, they  were  not  acting  against 
him."  Libya  is  determined  to  keep  its 
"friendship"  with  Moscow,  Kaddafi  said: 


"We  believe  that  if  we  are  involved  in  a  war 
the  Soviet  Union  will  fight  on  our  side." 

In  his  own  way,  Kaddafi  has  tried  to  win 
favor  with  the  United  States  as  well.  Last 
year  he  loaned  Billy  Carter  $220,000.  In 
February  his  right-hand  man,  Jallud,  called 
in  the  heads  of  the  American  oil  companies 
in  Libya  for  a  pep  talk  on  improving  rela- 
tions with  the  Reagan  Administration. 
"The  links  between  the  oil  companies  and 
the  Republican  Party  are  certainly  some- 
thing he  doesn't  miss,"  says  a  U.S.  official. 
More  recently,  Kaddafi  sent  off  Ahmad 
Shahati,  who  is  responsible  for  disseminat- 
ing the  message  of  the  Green  Book,  on  a 
futile  trip  to  make  friends  in  Washington. 
"Kaddafi  is  desperately  seeking  the  respect 
of  the  West,"  said  one  observer  in  Tripoli, 
"but  he  manages  to  botch  things  up." 

All  the  same,  Kaddafi  has  managed  to 
keep  some  ties  with  the  United  States.  About 
250  Libyans  are  studying  nuclear  physics  at 
American  universities.  American  techni- 
cians keep  theoil  flowing  from  the  Libyan  oil 


fields,  and  the  American  market  absorbs  40 
per  cent  for  Kaddafi's  oil  exports. 

The  Administration  is  looking  for  ways 
to  make  life  less  comfortable  for  Kaddafi. 
U.S.  officials  rejected  out  of  hand  the  idea 
of  cutting  off  America's  oil  trade  with  Lib- 
ya because,  despite  the  current  oil  glut,  the 
Libyans  could  eventually  sell  their  crude 
elsewhere.  But  the  State  Department  has 
asked  U.S.  oil  companies  to  bring  their 
workers  and  families — nearly  1,800  Amer- 
icans in  all — home  from  Libya.  The  depar- 
ture of  the  Americans  would  disrupt  Lib- 
ya's oil  operation  only  temporarily,  since 
European  technicians  would  undoubtedly 
fill  the  void.  The  Administration's  real  pur- 
pose is  to  eliminate  the  chance  that  Kad- 
dafi might  hold  the  Americans  hostage  if 
Washington's  get-tough  policy  gets  too 
tough  for  Kaddafi's  tastes.  So  far,  Kaddafi 
has  been  "bending  over  backward  to  assure 
us  we're  safe,"  says  an  American  mother  of 
three  in  Tripoli.  "Buf  we  would  feel  better 
if  there  were  Libyan  diplomats  in  Washing- 


Kaddafi  with  his  Green  Book:  A  liking  for  Lincoln 


A  Talk  With  the  Colonel 

Muammar  Kaddafi  loves  to  broadcast  his  own  favorite  image 
of  himself— a  dash  of  desert  charm,  a  measure  of  steely  arrogance 
and  a  sinister  hint  of  the  unpredictable.  The  real  "Brother 
Colonel"  is  more  human,  as  Newsweek's  Elaine  Sciolino  dis- 
covered in  a  personal  encounter.  Her  report: 

After  a  sweltering  day's  work  I  was  relaxing  in  the  coffee  shop 
of  my  Tripoli  hotel  when  two  Libyan  strangers  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  my  side.  One  of  Kaddafi's  chief  aides,  Ibrahim  Bjad, 
must  see  me  immediately,  they  said.  I  hesitated,  but  finally  went 
along  to  a  well-guarded  military  barracks.  I  was  ushered  into  an 
office  bathed  entirely  in  various  shades  of  Islamic  green — green 
wallpaper,  curtains,  upholstery  and  desk  accessories.  There 
were  two  maps:  one  of  Libya,  one  of  the  world.  I  stood  there  in 
my  old  T  shirt  and  skirt.  Before  me  was  Kaddafi,  wearing  a  crisp 
safari  suit,  black  patent-leather  backless  shoes  and  no  socks. 

Kaddafi  speaks  English,  but  he 
answered  my  questions  through 
an  interpreter,  sipping  a  glass  of 
juice  but  offering  me  nothing.  For 
nearly  two  hours  we  kept  up  a 
rambling  discourse.  He  ignored 
the  list  of  questions  I  had  been 
required  to  submit  when  I  request- 
ed the  interview.  And  he  did  not 
try  to  impress  upon  me  any  par- 
ticular message  of  his  own.  If  any- 
thing, he  was  rather  shy.  He 
seemed  particularly  puzzled 
about  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's hostility,  asking  me  why 
America  was  so  against  him.  "We 
are  not  communists,"  he  said. 
"We  are  a  country  that  could  be 
very  much  like  Yugoslavia.  We 
are  a  nonaligned  country,  and  a 
nonaligned  country  is  better  for 
the  United  States  than  a  country 
that  is  aligned  against  you." 

Kaddafi  pointed  out  that  he  ad- 


mires George  Washington  and  "Ibrahim"  Lincoln,  saying  of  the 
Civil  War  President:  "He  was  a  strong,  steadfast  man  who 
became  an  excellent  lawyer  by  teaching  himself,  better  than 
those  who  had  gone  to  universities."  When  I  questioned  his  own 
hostility  to  America,  Kaddafi  answered  expansively:  "I  love 
Americans  and  I'd  love  to  visit  there.  And  not  just  the  desert,  but 
all  America." 

Practicing  Revolution:  When  he  dismissed  the  United  States 
and  Israel  as  "just  children  with  a  few  stones  to  throw,"  I  asked 
whether  his  own  behavior  didn't  appear  childish  at  times.  "I 
don't  think  I  act  like  a  child  because  I  am  the  leader  of  a  revolution 
that  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  whole  Arab  nation  and  the  whole 
Islamic  world,"  he  replied.  "We  in  Libya  are  responsible  for  the 
whole  Arab  nation  [and]  our  behavior  must  be  respectable."  I 
mentioned  the  numerous  attempts  on  his  life.  "I  cannot  worry 
about  such  things  since  I  am  not  a  ruler,"  he  said.  "I  am  not 
considered  a  political  leader  and  have  no  political  position  of 
leadership.  I  only  lead  the  revolution.  Maybe  this  is  the  source  of 
the  confrontation  between  me  and  some  leaders  and  govern- 
ments who  practice  politics  when  I 
practice  revolution." 

At  the  end  of  the  formal  inter- 
view, Kaddafi  dismissed  his  two 
aides,  locked  the  two  doors  of  his 
study — leaving  the  keys  in  the 
doors — and  sat  down  next  to  me 
for  a  quiet  chat  in  English.  He  told 
me  that  I  didn't  look  like  an 
American,  but  like  an  Arab.  He 
wanted  to  convince  me  that  the 
Libyan  people  were  happy  be- 
cause they  lived  in  the  world's  first 
"Jamahiriyah,"  or  "State  of  the 
Masses."  Earlier  I  had  argued  that 
Libyans  did  not  seem  happy  to  me. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked 
anxiously.  "Who  have  you  seen? 
They  are  happy.  They  have  every- 
thing." I  asked  Kaddafi  if  he,  too, 
was  happy.  He  paused.  "I  believe  I 
am  doing  the  right  thing,"  he  said. 
"But  I  don't  think  I  am  happy. 
The  world  is  pressuring  me." 
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charges  of  pilfering  night-vision  scopes,  a 
low-light  tv  camera  and  a  remote-control 
helicopter  from  California's  China  Lake 
naval  weapons  center.  Investigators  think 
the  equipment  may  have  been  stolen  for 
Kaddafi.  Coincidentally  or  not,  Wilson 
and  Terpil  recruited  two  China  Lake  em- 
ployees for  their  network  in  1976. 

Although  Terpil  is  in  hiding,  possibly  in 
Beirut,  Wilson  has  established  headquar- 
ters in  Tripoli — safe  from  extradition  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  He  uses  a  two-story 
luxury  villa  as  a  home  and  office;  most  of 
his  assistants  are  American  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. During  a  visit  to  the  villa, 
Newsweek's  Elaine  Sciolino  found  Wil- 
son to  be  a  charming  and  gregarious  man  in 
a  polyester  safari  suit.  Wilson  denied  re- 
cent newspaper  stories  portraying  him  as  a 
powerful  figure  and  a  good  friend  of  Kad- 
dafi. "I  never  met  the  man,"  Wilson  insist- 
ed. "I'm  just  a  little  man  here,  a  little  man 
who  runs  a  business." 

Denials:  Wilson  maintained  his  opera- 
tion in  Tripoli  is  perfectly  aboveboard. 
"We're  strictly  export-import,"  he  said, 
"just  trying  to  promote  American  prod- 
ucts where  we  can — things  like  clothing 
and  nonlethal,  nonoffensive  military 
equipment."  He  conceded  that  he  has 
helped  supply  Libya — with  timers — 
though  he  insisted  that  they  were  for  use  in 
clearing  dangerous  mines  from  harbors 
and  old  battlefields — and  he  denied  that  he 
is  involved  in  teaching  assassination  to 
terrorists.  "I've  never  seen  a  terrorist  in  my 
life  and  I  wouldn't  know  what  one  looked 
like,"  he  told  Sciolino. 

U.S.  officials  believe  that  Wilson  may 
be  involved  in  more  than  the  export-im- 
port business.  Newsweek  learned  that 
in  Tafoya's  apartment  investigators  re- 
covered an  apparent  hit  list — not  of  Lib- 
yan dissidents  but  of  American  citizens. 
Headed  "things  to  do,"  the  list  contained 
the  names  of  seven  Americans  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  source,  "all  ran  afoul  of 
Ed  Wilson."  There  were  also  notations 
indicating  that  Tafoya  was  compiling  in- 
formation that  could  be  used  in  stalking 
an  intended  victim.  One  of  the  names  on 
the  list  is  Mulcahy's.  Another  name  is 
that  of  a  man  who  once  won  a  lawsuit 
against  Wilson. 

The  case  against  Tafoya — an  apparent 
assassination  attempt  by  an  American  in 
America — galvanized  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment into  closing  the  Libyan  Embassy, 
expelling  about  22  Libyan  diplomats  and 
stepping  up  its  criminal  investigations. 
But  as  long  as  American  citizens  find  it 
lucrative  to  support  Kaddafi  with  their 
own  skills  in  the  fine  art  of  killing,  Kad- 
dafi is  likely  to  maintain  his  American 
connection. 

ANGUS  DEMING  with  DAVID  MARTIN  and 

ELAINE  SHANNON  m  Washinylon  ami 
ELAINE  SCIOLINO  in  Tripoli 
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of  T-72  tanks,  MiG-25  fighters  and  other 
Soviet  equipment  still  is  growing.  In  fact, 
according  to  U.S.  officials,  Kaddafi  has 
bought  so  much  Soviet  hardware  that  he 
can  use  less  than  half  of  it.  "A  lot  of  stuff  sits 
in  the  desert  and  rots,"  says  one  U.S.  ana- 
lyst. "Some  of  it  isn't  even  uncrated."  Such 
overbuying  could  well  be  just  another  ex- 
ample of  Kaddafi's  conspicuous  consump- 
tion. By  some  worst-case  scenarios,  he 
could  be  allowing  Moscow  to  pre-position 
material  for  a  Soviet  rapid-deployment 
force  aimed  at  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Yellowcake:  A  more  likely  possibility  is 
that  Kaddafi  is  building  up  an  Arab  arsenal 
fora  war  with  Israel.  Washington  isparticu- 
larly  concerned  about  the  Libyans'  effort  to 
develop  a  nuclear  capacity.  In  1975  Kaddafi 
began  financing  a  Pakistani  nuclear  project 


coronation  as  Emperor  a  year  later  in  a 
Catholic  church.  Two  years  ago  he  sent 
4,000  troops  to  Uganda  to  prop  up  Idi  Amin, 
and  then  had  to  airlift  them  hastily  home 
when  the  Tanzanians  routed  them.  The 
Chad  adventure  has  been  more  successful 
than  most,  but  no  triumph.  Western  experts 
say  that  800  to  1 ,000  Libyans  died,  and  Kad- 
dafi had  to  backtrack  on  his  announcement 
of  an  imminent  merger  with  Chad  when  the 
Chadians  wanted  no  part  of  it.  His  mergers 
with  Egypt,  Sudan,  Tunisia  and  Syria  also 
fell  apart.  Last  fall  he  pledged  that  if  his 
latest  planned  merger  with  Syria  fizzled,  "I 
will  declare  myself,  Muammar  Kaddafi,  a 
member  of  the  [Palestinian]  fedayeen  and 
will  go  join  them  to  fight  Israel.  I  am  going  to 
fight  and  die  in  Galilee."  The  Syrians  balked 
at  the  merger — but  Kaddafi  stayed  home. 

Kaddafi's  forces  are  hardly  a  juggernaut. 
With  only  3  million  people,  Libya  is  hard 


American  oil  family  in  Libya:  Washington  worries  that  they  may  become  Kaddafi  \  hostages 


near  Islamabad.  He  also  bought  yellowcake 
uranium  from  Niger  and  turned  some  of  it 
over  to  Pakistan.  The  Islamabad  project  is 
expected  to  produce  a  testable  weapon  soon, 
but  relations  between  Libya  and  Pakistan 
have  soured  and  Kaddafi  may  have  to  go 
after  his  own  bomb.  The  Soviets  have 
helped  Libya  build  a  small  research  reactor 
near  Tripoli,  and  there  are  plans  for  a  nucle- 
ar plant  near  Sirte.  The  Soviets  supervise 
such  projects  carefully  and  doubtless  will 
try  to  guard  against  development  of  a  Lib- 
yan bomb,  but  U.S.  officials  fear  that  Kad- 
dafi will  find  a  way. 

Kaddafi's  record  is  rich  in  fiascos,  howev- 
er, and  this  should  temper  some  of  the 
West's  worry.  Kaddafi  secretly  supported 
the  ill-fated  hijacking  of  a  French  airliner  to 
Entebbe  in  1976.  The  same  year,  he  paid 
Jean-Bedel  Bokassa  of  the  Central  African 
Republic  $12  million  to  convert  publicly  to 
Islam — only  to  see  Bokassa  celebrate  his 


pressed  to  maintain  a  60,000-man  army, 
half  of  which  is  bogged  down  on  the  border 
with  Egypt.  And  while  the  Libyan  military 
is  undeniably  among  the  best  equipped  in 
northern  Africa,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
trained.  The  air  force,  for  instance,  has  287 
combat  planes,  but  Tripoli  had  to  hire  inde- 
pendent British  and  American  pilots  to  fly 
cargo-carrying  707s  into  Chad.  The  navy  is 
even  less  efficient.  One  day  recently,  Libyan 
sailors  towed  a  wreck  out  to  sea  so  that  one 
of  three  Korean  War-vintage  submarines 
could  take  target  practice.  Eight  hours 
later,  the  boat  was  towed  back  into  the 
harbor — unscathed.  "They  don't  know 
how  to  set  a  course  and  they  have  trouble 
giving  a  simple  weather  report,"  said  an 
exasperated  captain. 

Washington's  fears  about  Kaddafi's  loy- 
alty to  the  Soviet  bloc  are  probably  exagger- 
ated. Kaddafi's  anti-Western  sentiments 
stem  more  from  Libya's  historical  exploita- 
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LINCOLN  IN  THE  ORIENT 


G.S.  Boritt,  currently  at  Harvard  working  on  a  post-doctoral 
project  to  test  the  authenticity  of  disputed  Lincoln  texts  by 
computerized  word  analysis,  spent  two  years  in  Asia  teach- 
ing the  Civil  War  period.  He  was  there  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Maryland's  extension  program.  The  school 
had  a  contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide 
teachers  for  American  soldiers  in  Japan  and  Viet  Nam.  The 
students  also  included  some  local  people  who  were  wives, 
workers  on  American  bases,  and  other  such  persons  as  had  a 
close  connection  with  the  United  States  forces.  Teaching  was 
done  in  English.  Although  these  working  conditions  hardly 


allowed  a  total  immersion  in  the  culture  of  the  East,  Professor 
Boritt  did  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  observe  Japanese  in- 
terest in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Japan  is  famous  for  being  the  most  Westernized  country  in 
Asia,  and  to  the  Japanese  the  United  States  represents  the 
West  more  strongly  than  any  other  country.  Within  the 
United  States  as  well  as  without,  Abraham  Lincoln  sym- 
bolizes American  values  more  than  any  other  historical 
figure.  In  Japan,  then,  Lincoln  is  a  symbol  of  Westernization, 
democracy,  industrialization,  and  the  complex  of  values  and 
symbolic  associations  that  go  with  them.  Lincoln  is  an  inter- 
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A  sober  Japanese  man  in  a  Western  business  suit  solemnly  rubs  the  nose  of  Gutzon  Borglum's  famous  Lincoln 
bust.  This  traditional  good  luck  gesture  is  not  confined  to  Americans.  Most  of  G.S.  Boritt's  charming  port- 
folio of  snapshots  of  a  Lincoln  exhibit  in  Japan  can  be  seen  on  pages  two  and  three. 


LINCOLN    LORE 


national  figure,  and  Japan's  interest  in  Lincoln  is  certainly 
convincing  proof  of  it. 

Professor  Boritt  had  a  particularly  good  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness Japanese  interest  in  Lincoln  in  1969,  when  a  travelling 
Lincoln  exhibit  came  to  Tokyo  for  a  spectacular  visit  which 
drew  about  a  half  a  million  visitors  in  ten  days.  Mr.  Ralph  G. 
Newman,  who  has  written  numerous  books  on  Lincoln  and 
whose  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop  in  Chicago  has  long  been 
a  gathering  place  for  students,  scholars,  and  collectors  of 
Lincolniana,  put  the  exhibit  together.  Mr.  Newman  ex- 
plained in  a  recent  telephone  interview  the  way  that  the 
exhibit  was  an  embodiment  of  Japanese  interest  in  Lincoln  in 
the  peculiar  historical  circumstances  of  1969. 

The  United  States  government  was  keenly  interested  in  pro- 
moting foreign  trade  in  the  late  1960s.  Many  of  us  have  seen 
examples  of  such  promotions  in  large  department  stores  in  the 
United  States.  France  or  England  or  Germany  will  bring  an 
array  of  products  to  the  store  and  bring  a  "grabber"  with  them 
as  well,  some  cultural  group  or  object  from  their  country 
which  symbolizes  the  country's  sophistication,  a  ballet  com- 
pany, an  art  exhibit,  or  an  historical  display.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  contacted  a  large  Japanese 
department  store  chain  to  discuss  a  similar  promotion  of 
American  products  in  Japan.  When  they  discussed  the 
grabber,  one  executive  suggested  that  a  display  about  cow- 
boys and  Indians  would  be  ideal. 

The  rather  curious  Japanese  fascination  with  American 
Westerns  is  legendary,  of  course,  but  the  year  was  1969,  the 
United  States  was  fighting  a  war  in  Viet  Nam,  and  one 
Japanese  executive  present  thought  that  the  spectacle  of  the 
near  extermination  of  the  Indians  by  the  United  States  was 
not  a  subject  likely  to  make  the  country  look  good  in  Asian 
eyes  at  that  particular  time.  He,  in  fact,  was  shocked  at  the 
suggestion  and  urged  rather  that  the  exhibit  concern 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were  more  books 
on  Lincoln  in  Japanese  than  in  any  other  language  than 
English  and  recalled  contests  in  Japanese  schools  to  write 
essays  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln  it  would  be. 

Ralph  Newman  then  put  a  large  exhibit  together,  made  a 
copy  of  the  Borglum  head  of  Lincoln  that  stands  in  front  of 
Lincoln's  tomb,  built  facades  of  New  Salem  cabin  fronts, 
made  a  wax  model  of  Lincoln  which  delivered  the  Gettysburg 
Address  alternately  in  Japanese  and  English,  built  numerous 
panels,  and  got  tbe  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  publish  its 
article  on  Lincoln  as  a  short  biography  to  go  with  the  exhibit. 
The  whole  thing  cost  about  $150,000,  most  of  which  the  Com- 
merce Department  paid,  but  Mr.  Newman  did  have  to  raise 
some  of  the  money  from  private  companies  who  did  business 
in  Japan  and  thought  the  exhibit  would  be  good  for  public 
relations.  The  exhibit  went  to  Tokyo  and  then  to  Nagoya.  At 
the  end,  the  Borglum  head  was  donated  to  the  Japanese 
National  Library,  where  it  still  stands.  Before  the  tour  was 
over,  executives  of  an  Australian  department  store  chain  saw 
the  exhibit  and  requested  a  tour  of  four  Australian  cities.  Ar- 
rangements were  made,  another  Borglum  head  was  copied, 
and  the  exhibit  made  another  tour. 

The  exhibit  was  a  big  success.  It  opened  in  Tokyo  the  day  of 
enormous  Japanese  student  anti-American  riots  on  account 
of  Okinawa.  While  students  chanted  anti-American  slogans 


in  the  streets,  thousands  of  Japanese  milled  about  inside  the 
department  store,  paying  homage  to  an  American  President. 
Professor  Boritt  confirms  from  first-hand  experience  that 
these  riots  were  both  eerily  ritualistic  and  strangely  respectful 
of  the  United  States,  even  as  they  criticized  the  United  States. 
He  and  his  wife,  who  are  Caucasians  (and  any  Caucasian, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  Europeans,  is  assumed  to  be  American 
in  Japan),  observed  a  riot  at  first  hand  and  were  in  fact  pro- 
tected by  Japanese  rioters  even  as  they  rioted  against 
American  policies.  Strangely  enough,  also,  the  Japanese 
showed  more  interest  in  the  exhibit  than  some  of  the 
Americans.  The  American  Ambassador,  according  to  Mr. 
Newman,  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  the  exhibit,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  who  visited  Japan  during  the  exhibit,  in- 
sulted the  Japanese  by  not  attending  the  exhibit  on  his  own 
country's  patron  saint. 

Professor  Boritt  recalls  his  impression  that  the  Japanese 
embrace  Lincoln  as  a  symbol  of  the  West.  Like  all  symbols, 
Lincoln  is  meant  to  serve  a  certain  purpose,  and  inconvenient 
aspects  of  the  historical  figure's  real  life  are  forgotten  or,  in 
Boritt's  words,  "fudged."  In  other  words,  they  make  Lincoln 
out  to  be  a  rather  Oriental  character.  For  example,  ancestor 
worship  is  important  in  Japan.  Westernization  does  not  mean 
adopting  the  American  worship  of  youth  for  them.  When 
dealing  with  Lincoln,  they  portray  him  as  a  man  who  loved 
his  family  and  worshipped  his  ancestors.  His  rather  strained 
relationship  with  his  father  is  ignored  completely.  Likewise, 
the  Japanese  have  high  respect  for  learning,  a  virtue  sym- 
bolized for  them  by  another  famous  American,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  They  gloss  over  Lincoln's  sparse  education. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  figures  prominently  in 
the  Japanese  Lincoln  story,  but  probably  Lincoln's  rise  to 
fame  from  poverty  is  the  part  of  the  story  with  most  meaning 
in  contemporary  Japan.  Westernization  means  principally  in- 
dustrialization and  social  mobility.  Professor  Boritt  points  out 
that  two  decades  ago  scholars  were  interested  in  what  some 
called  the  "M  factor"  in  American  history;  many  pointed  to 
the  great  social  mobility  of  this  country  as  unique  to  America 
because,  unlike  any  European  or  South  American  country, 
she  was  born  with  no  feudal  past  —  with  no  aristocracy  and 
no  static  hierarchy  of  social  custom.  Increasingly,  scholars 
are  testing  this  hypothesis  by  comparing  the  experience  of 
other  nations,  and  their  results  seem  to  point  to  social 
mobility's  being  a  function  of  industrialization  rather  than  of 
national  experience.  Industrialization  has  come  to  different 
countries  at  different  times,  but  whatever  time  it  comes  seems 
to  prove  to  be  a  period  of  great  social  mobility.  There  is  great 
social  mobility  in  Japan  right  now,  says  Professor  Boritt,  and 
they  find  inspiration  in  Lincoln's  rags-to-riches  story. 

After  the  Australian  tour,  there  were  many  who  wanted  to 
see  the  United  States  continue  its  cultural/ trade  promotions. 
American  goods  that  went  along  with  the  Lincoln  exhibit  sold 
well.  By  1970,  however,  the  Commerce  Department  was  much 
concerned  about  the  "dollar  drain"  and  decided  to  save  money 
by  cutting  the  Lincoln  exhibit  from  the  budget.  Thus  ended 
Lincoln's  posthumous  tour  of  the  Orient,  but  its  brief  career 
had  proved  again  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  international 
figure  who  comprises  the  country's  best  public  relations  tool. 
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(Device)  A  Discovery  Book/Mary  Todd  Lincoln/Presi- 
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Cary/(Scene)/Garrard  Publishing  Company/Champaign,  Il- 
linois/ [Copyright  1975  by  LaVere  Anderson.  All  rights 
reserved.] 

Brochure,  cloth,  9"  x  6  5/8",  80  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $3.40. 

KENNEDY,  D.  JAMES,  DR.  1975-25 

Was  Lincoln/a  Christian?/Sermon  by/Dr.  D.  James 
Kennedy/(Picture)/Coral  Ridge/  Presbyter ian/ 
Church/(Cover  title)/ 

Pamphlet,  paper,  9  1/2"  x  4  1/4",  10  pp.,  data  on  inside  front  and  back  cover,  illus. 

KORUSIEWICZ,  LEON  1975-26 

Abraham  Lincoln/Leon  Korusie- 
wicz/(  Portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  right)/ 
Wiedza  Powszechna  /  Warszawa  1975/ 
[Entire  contents  of  book  printed  in 
Polish  language.] 

Book,  paperback,  7  3/4"  x  5",  439  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price, 

$6.25. 
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Downstate  Illinois'  Weekly  News- 
paper/Rethinking The  Railsplitter:/The 
Perils  Of/Labeling  Lincoln/P.  2/Did 
He/Really  Hate/Slavery?/P.  7/Was 
He/Truly  A/Logroller?/P.  14/What 
Do/Schoolkids/Think?/P.  16/(Portrait  of 
Lincoln  [0-27]  with  insert:  Special/Lincoln 
Birthday  Issue/)/  Alexander 

Hesler/ Volume  1,  Number  22  Lincoln, 
June  3,  1860,  posing  for  campaign 
photo/(Cover  title)/  [Copyright  1976  by 
Illinois  Times  Associates.  All  rights 
reserved.] 

Pamphlet,  paper.  16  3  8"xll3  8",  27(l)pp., illus. .price, 
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BROWNING,  MARY  1976-10 

What  Made  Lincoln  Great/A  Profile  in  Prose  and 
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Davis/Lincoln  Inspirational  Books/1412  Willow  Avenue  — 
Box  38/Louisville,  Kentucky/40204/  [Copyright  1976  by 
Mary  Browning.  All  rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  9  1/4"  x  6  1/4",  xv  p.,  95  (2)  pp. 
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Abraham  Lincoln/By/David  R.  Collins/Illustrated  By 
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media/P.O.  Box  236  Milford,  Michigan  48042/  [Copyright 
1976  by  Mott  Media.  All  rights  reserved.] 
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Juvenile  literature. 
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Lincoln    Memorial    University    Press/(Device)/Summer, 
1976/Vol.  78,  No.  2/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to 
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historical/research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in 
American/Education./  [Harrogate,  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10  1/8"  x  7  1/8",  41-92  pp.,  illus.,  price  per  single  issue, 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1976-14 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/(Device)/Fall 
1976/Vol.  78,  No.  3/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to 
historical/research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in 
American/Education./  [Harrogate,  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10  1/8"  x  7  1/8  ",   93-136  pp.,   illus.,  price  per  single 

MOCHIZUKI,  MASAHARU  1976-15 

(Device)/(Portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  right)/(1809- 
1865)/ 16th  President  of  U.S.A./(Japanese  printing)/Lincoln 
Report/No.  18/ July  4,  1976/No.  18/ (Two  lines  of  Japanese 
printing),/Tokyo  Lincoln  Center/Masaharu  Mochizuki, 
Director/2-1,  Sarugaku-cho  1-chome,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo, 
Japan/Phone  291  —  1860/Mail  address:  P.O.  Box  5001  Tokyo 
International,  Tokyo,  Japan/(Cover  title)/ 
[Printed  in  Tokyo,  Japan  in  both  Japa- 
nese and  English  languages.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  10  1/8"  x  7  1/4",  8  pp.,  illus.  (Contains 
catalogues  of  books  on  Abraham  Lincoln;  how  to  study 
Lincoln  by  books;  only  Japanese  to  meet  Lincoln; 
impression  of  Tokyo  Lincoln  Center;  Tokyo  Lincoln 
Center  and  its  Director,  and  a  contents  listing  of  a  new 
book  by  Mabel  Kunkel  entitled  Abraham  Lincoln:  Un- 
furtjrtlahle  American.) 


MONJO,  F.N.  1976-16 

Gettysburg/Tad  Lincoln's  Story/F.N. 
Monjo/illustrations  by  Douglas 
Gorsline/(Device)/Windmill  Books 
Inc./and  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Inc./New 
York/  [Text  copyright  1976  by  F.N.  Monjo. 
Illustrations  copyright  1976  by  Douglas 
Gorsline.  All  rights  reserved.  First 
edition.] 

Brochure,  cloth,  10  1/4"  x  7  3/4",  fr.,  48  pp.,  illus.,  price, 

$7.95. 
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SEMONES,  HATTIE  1976-17 

Duel/With  Destiny/By/Hattie 
Semones  /  (Device)  /  Commonwealth  Press,  Inc.  /  First  & 
Berkley/Radford,  Virginia  24141/iii/  [Copyright  1976  by 
Helen  Trigg.  All  rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  8  3/4"  x  5  3/4",  viii  p.,  131  pp.,  price,  $6.95. 

STARKE Y,  LARRY  1976-18 

Wilkes  Booth/Came/to  Washington/Larry  Starkey/Ran- 
dom  House  New  York/  [Copyright  1976  by  Larry  K.  Starkey. 
All  rights  reserved  under  International  and  Pan-American 
Copyright  Conventions.] 

Book,  cloth,  8  1/2"  x  5  3/4",  xiii  p.,  209  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $7.95. 

TAYLOR,  BLAINE  1976-19 

(Scene)/Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd's  Saga:/Was  The  Maryland 
Physician/A  Victim  Or  Part  Of/The  Lincoln  Assassination 
Conspiracy?/.  .  .  story  begins  on  page  35/And:/Med- 
Chi's/ 178th  Annual  Meeting/is  coming!  (see  program  in- 
side.)/ (Device)  Maryland  State  Medical  Journal/April 
1976/(Cover  title)/  [Reprinted  from  Maryland  State  Medical 
Journal,  April,  1976.  Copyright  1976  by  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  1 1"  x  8  1/4",  ( 14)  pp.,  illus.  Autographed  copy  bv  Dr.  Richard  D. 
Mudd,  M.D. 

VIOLA,  HERMAN  1976-20 

Lincoln  And  The  Indians/By  Herman  Viola/Washington, 
D.C. /(Portrait  of  Lincoln)/ Address  At  Annual  Meeting/Lin- 
coln Fellowship  of  Wisconsin /Madison/ 1975/Historical 
Bulletin  No.  31/1976/(Cover  title)/ 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  7  1/2",  20  pp.,  printing  on  inside  front  and  back 
covers,  illus.,  price,  $1.25.  Send  to  Mrs.  Carl  Wilhelm,  State  Historical  Society  of 

Wisconsin,  Kit.  Stair  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706. 


Lincoln  Would  Baffle 
Any  Communist  Mind 

By  INEZ  ROBB 

"Springfield,  111. — Five  members  of  the  visiting  Russian  farm 
delegation— on  their  return  to  the  airport  to  board  the  plane  for 
Chicago— stopped  briefly  to  pay  their  respects  at  the  tomb  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln."  (Item  in  a  l^ew  York  newspaper.) 

Ever  since  I  read  that  brief  story,  I  have  been  wondering  what 
our  five  Russian  visitors  knew  about  the  man  ai  whose  tomb  they 
stopped  in  passing.  Did  they  know  who  he  was?  Or  what  "the  great 
star  early  droops  in  the  western  sky"  means  to  this  nation?  Or  of 

the  impact  of  this  apostle  of  free-* 

dom  and  the  individual  on  men  the 


world  around' 

Doubtless  they  stopped,  the  Rus- 
sian quintet,  because  it  was  proto- 
col, and  the  Russians  are  sticklers 
for  protocol  when  it  pays.  The 
USSR  Embassy  in  Washington 
and  the  hand  that  works  the  pup- 
pets in  Moscow  would  know  the 
value  of  such  a  visit  and  make  it 
mandatory. 
Sharp  Contrast 

They  must  have  found  the 
American  shrine  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  Lenin  and  now  Stalin  mau- 
soleum in  Red  Square — no  glass 
coffin  and  no  waxen  figure.  In- 
stead, just  a  tomb  in  another  Mid- 
west town  to  which,  nonetheless, 
thousands  of  Americans  find  their 
way  annually. 

What  would  our  visitors  make  of 
a  man  who  attained  the  highest 
elective  office  in  the  land  and  who 
believed  "As  I  would  not  be 
slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master. 
This  expresses  my  idea  of  demo- 
cracy.' Whatever  differs  from  this, 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is 
no  democracy. 

To  our  visitors,  "democracy"  is 
a  matter  of  dialectics,  on  which 
they  have  a  stranglehold.  A  mas- 
ter of  dialectics  can  explain  away 
anything,  even  the  slave  camps, 
and  he  probably  would  not  have 
too  much  difficulty  with  such  a 
forthright  Lincolnism  as  "I  be- 
lieve this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half-slave  and 
half-free." 

Would  it  come  as  a  surprise  to 
the  five,  whose  government  only 
so  recently  ceased  denouncing 
American  capitalism  and  all  its 
works,  to  know  that  their  brief 
pause  honored  an  American  Presi- 
dent who  said  "Labor  is  prior  to, 
and  independent  to  capital.  Capital 
is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not 
first  existed." 
Individual  Dignity 

And  how  would  this  little  group 
explain  away,  even  with  acrobatic 
dialectics,  Lincoln's  superb  state- 
ment on  the  •  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual: "It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
man  miserable  while  he  feels  he  is 
worthy  of  himself  and  claims  kin- 
dred to  the  great  God  who  made 
him." 

Even  a  Communist  master  of 
double  think  might  have  trouble 
with  such  a  subject  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.  How  explain,  how  trans- 
late, a  man  on  the  verge  of  victory 
in  a  devastating,  bitter  war,  who 
could  envision  a  nation  reunited 
"with    malice    toward   none,    with 
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dent's Wife/by  LaVere  Anderson/illustrated  by 
Cary/(Scene)/Garrard  Publishing  Company/Champaign,  Il- 
linois/ [Copyright  1975  by  LaVere  Anderson.  All  rights 
reserved.] 
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Juvenile  literature. 

KENNEDY,  D.  JAMES,  DR.  1975-25 

Was  Lincoln/a  Christian?/Sermon  by/Dr.  D.  James 
Kennedy/(Picture)/Coral  Ridge/  Presbyterian/ 
Church/(Cover  title)/ 

Pamphlet,  paper,  9  1/2"  x  4  1/4",  10  pp.,  data  on  inside  front  and  back  cover,  illus. 

KORUSIEWICZ,  LEON  1975-26 

Abraham  Lincoln/Leon  Korusie- 
wicz/(Portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  right)/ 
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Lincoln  Would  Baffle 
Any  Communist  Mind 

By  INEZ  ROBB 
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Foreign  Tributes 


Lache  gem  ob  guten  Scherzen, 
Lache,  wo   du  lachen   kannst; 
Frohsinn  scheuchet  alle  Schmerzen. 
Frag'  dich,  ob  du  nicht  gewannst, 
Als&du  manche  HchicksalsschEge 
Lachend    raumtest  aus   dem  Wege! 


Mit  dem  Klagen,  mit  dem  Zagen, 
Wie  verdarbst  du's,  ach  so  oft! 
Lerne  TrQbes  heiter  tragen, 
Und  dein  Gliick  kommt  unverhofft. 

Emanuel  Gcibel 


New  York  Tribune 
February  9,  1964 
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Why  Hiva  Oa  in  the  Marquesas  Celebrates  Lincoln's  Birthday 


By  Wilmon  Menard 


CELEBRATION 


wateh  don't  cut 

James  S.Kekela,  grandson 

of  the  heroic  missionary, 

glands  beside  the  tablet 
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Abe  Lincoln  in  the  South  Pacific- 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
of  the  famous  missionary 
James  Kekela  and  founder 
of  the  largest  mission-station 
in  the  Marquesas  during  the 
last  century. 

And  so,  finally,  I  did  find 
out  about  the  watch,  and  why 
the  Hiva  Oans  celebrated 
Lincoln's  Birthday. 

When  his  father  James 
died,  Sam  had  inherited  the 
large  gold  watch,  a  rather 
remarkable  gift. 

And  this  is  how  missionary 
James  Kekela  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  fine  time- 
piece: 

CANNIBALS 


The  wild  cannibal  tribes  of 
Puamau,  where  Kekela  had 
built  his  large  station,  had 
long  nursed  a  hatred  for  the 
white  seamen  and  harpooners 
who  came  ashore  into  the 
Marquesan  villages  off  their 
whajing  cruises  to  drink  and 
carouse  and  take  the  native 
women.  The  Marquesan's  de- 
sire for  vengeance  was  par- 
ticularly aggravated  when  a 
Peruvian  whaling-ship  sailed 
into  the  Bay  of  Puamau, 
firing  upon  the  defenseless 
villages,  kidnapping  and  rav- 


ishing the  village  women, 
and  carrying  off  some  bludg- 
eoned men  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  Peru.  The  Puamau 
tribes  made  a  pledge  then  to 
eat  the  next  white  man  found 
ashore,  or  who  could  be  en- 
ticed from  a  ship  to  the 
beach. 

It  was,  therefore,  unfortu- 
nate timing  that  the  Ameri- 
can whaling-ship  Congress, 
under  command  of  Capt.  C. 
Stranburg,  dropped  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Puamau,  on  the 
extreme  northeasterly  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Hiva  Oa. 
They  had  been  forced  in  to 
provision,  water,  and  make 
necessary  overhaulings  to 
hull  and  rigging. 

And  it  was  doubly  un- 
fortunate that  the  mate  of 
the  whaler,  Jonathan  Whalon, 
decided  to  go  ashore. 

When  the  Captain  who  had 
ordered  him  to  stay  aboard, 
was  napping  in  his  cabin,  the 
mate,  unable  to  suppress  his 
curiosity,  had  two  seamen 
row  him  ashore  in  the  long- 
boat. When  they  came  in 
close  to  the  beach,  a  group 
of  painted  Marquesan  war- 
riors emerged  from  the  coco- 
nut grove — and  with  them 
were  several  handsome,  full- 


breasted  women  who  waved. 

The  mate  vaulted  over  the 
bow  and  splashed  ashore 
•through  the  shallows  in  his 
enthusiasm  to  seal  immediate 
friendship  with  the  waving, 
grinning  natives — and  to  re- 
ceive his  traditional  gift  of 
a  Marquesan  beauty.  Whalon 
needed  no  urging  to  accom- 
pany the  natives  up  the  val- 
ley away  from  the  mission- 
station. 

Far  back  in  the  valley,  the 
friendliness  of  the  Marque- 
sans  suddenly  altered.  The 
one  in  command  gave  a  husky 
order,  and  Whalon  was 
seized,  knocked  to  the  ground 
and  tied  up  with  coconut- 
fibre  rope,  then  thrown  be- 
tween the  roots  of  a  large 
tree  overshadowing  a  marae, 
pagan  sacrificial-altar.  Fag- 
gots and  logs  were  gathered 
for  the  roasting,  while  the 
chief's  messengers  summoned 
other  members  Of  their  tribe 
for  the  long-awaited  puaka- 
enata,  human  long-pig  feast 
of  revenge. 

James  Kekela  had  been  away 
from  Puamau  at  another  mis- 
sion station  when  the  whale- 
ship  had  arrived.  According  to 
his  own  account,  when  he 
returned  he  was  immediately 


greeted  with  the  information 
of  the  abducting  of  the  mate 
of  the  Congress,  who  was 
about  "to  be  roasted  and 
eaten."  He  was  told  by  his 
assistant  Kaukau  that  the 
leader  was  a  chief  named 
Mato,  whose  son  had  been 
kidnapped  by  the  Peruvian 
blackbirders. 

The  next  morning,  Kekela 
dressed  himself  in  his  Sun- 
day preaching-clothes  and, 
accompanied  by  Kaukau, 
rushed  up  the  valley  with 
only  the  Bible  in  l&is  hand. 

ROASTING 

When  they  arrived,  Mato 
'uk^^Etiors  were  ready 
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Abe  Lincoln  in  the  £ 


Mr.  Lincoln  Comes  to  European  DPs 


■  Our  author,  David  H.  Gillard, 
formerly  a  copy  boy  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
recently  returned  from  Western 
Europe  where  he  worked  with 
I  DPs  through  the  World  YMCAI 
'  YWCA,  has  sent  us  an  article 
drawn  from  the  pages  of  his 
European   experience. 

Now  a  reporter  in  Batavia, 
N.Y.,  he  writes:  "I  have  found 
it  most  amazing  how  much  of 
my  10  months  of  floor  walking 
as  a  copy  boy  has  come  into 
play  in  my  present  journalistic 
experience.  It  is  good  to  be 
home  again." 

By  David  H.  Gillard 

Batavia,  N.Y. 
"WMt  Europe  needs  is  a  man 
like  your  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Dave," 
commented  Steve,  my  driver,  a 
young  Yugoslav  Displaced  Per- 
son, as  we  drove  up  to  the  little 
German  restaurant  to  eat  our 
noonday  meal.  My  expressed 
surprise  upon  noticing  the  street 
we  had  parked  on  was  named 
Lincolnstrasse  prompted  Steve's 
observation. 

Steve  further  observed  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  have  toler- 
ated a  Europe  divided,  half  slave 
and  half  free.  "He  would  have 
done  something  about  it,"  he  as- 
serted. Steve  made  the  comments 
while  we  were  working  together 
in  Munich,  Germany. 

Several  months  later,  after  I 
had  been  transferred  to  Bremen, 
it  was  in  making  preparations  for 

^|  our  orientation  observance  of 
I  Lincoln's  birthday  at  Camp  Grohn, 
1  embarkation  center  for  DPs 
coming  to  America,  that  Steve's 
sharp  awareness  of  Europe's  need 
came  suddenly  to  mind.  I  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  As  the 
World  YMCA/YWCA  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  orientation  and 
recreation  of  the  DPs,  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  make  February  12 
a  living,  realistic  experience  for 
those  who  would  soon  reap  a  har- 
vest of  freedom  derived  from  our 
great  President's  stand. 


Fortunately,  one  of  the  staff 
members,  Karl  Heinz  Falk,  a 
young  German  of  tall  stature  and 
slim  build,  with  a  face  and  head 
of  Lincolnesque  proportions  filled 
the  bill  perfectly.  In  previous  ob- 
servances of  American  national 
holidays  he  had  been  everything 
from  a  Pilgrim  father  to  an  In- 
dian in  tribal  costume. 
I  The  morning  of  Feb.  12  last 
year,  our  Y  office  was  abuzz  with 
preparations  for  our  realistic  ob- 
servance. In  one  corner  of  the 
room  Mr.  Falk  was  stepping 
back  through  the  pages  of  history 
and  time  affixing  a  black  beard 
to  his  chin,  and  adjusting  a 
loosely  tied  bow  tie.  With  dig- 
nity he  placed  a  stovepipe  hat 
upon  his  head;  he  was  assuming 
the  coveted  role  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
In  another  part  of  the  office  an 
orientation  officer,  my  secretary 
and  an  artist  were  busy  translat- 
ing into  German  and  transcribing 
onto  a  scroll  the  words  of  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address. 

The  transition  complete,  Mr. 
Falk  no  longer  looked,  acted,  nor 
appeared    to    be    a    German    na- 


tional; he  had  become  a  disturb- 
ingly realistic  Mr.  Lincoln.  As  we 
left  the  room  he  reached  to  open 
the  door  for  me  in  the  formal,  I 
European  manner.  I  found  my-,  j 
self  hastening  to  reverse  the  pro- 
cedure in  honor  and  deepest  re- 
spect for  our  revered  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Catching  the  significance  of 
this  turned-about  formality,  Mr. 
Lincoln  Falk  adjusted  his  shoul- 
ders, politely  tipped  his  top  hat, 
and  strode  majestically  from  the 

Quickly  assuming  his  role  of 
honored  guest  for  the  day,  Mr. 
Lincoln  Falk  found  it  a  slightly 
jarring  experience  to  ride  in  the 
jeep  across  camp  to  the  movie 
auditorium.  There  he  was  to  de- 
liver his  Gettysburg  address  in 
German  to  an  awaiting  audience 
of  over  500  DPs. 

>      /      > 

Our  Mr.  Lincoln  achieved  his 
greatest  dramatic  and  realistic 
heights  in  reading  the  Gettys- 
burg address.  As  the  stage  cur- 
tains parted  softly  to  either  side 
of  him,  our  "Mr.  President"  was 
standing  impressively  in  the 
searching  beams  of  a  spotlight. 
With  outstretched  hands  he  held 
the  unrolled  scroll.  In  the  dark- 
ened auditorium  a  hush  fell  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  began. 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years 
ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,"  Mr.  Lincoln 
Falk  began.  As  the  word  liberty 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  receptive 
audience  it  rang  a  penetrating 
and  timely  bell  of  appreciation. 
It  captured  their  spirit  as  liberty 
bells  in  Philadelphia  and  Berlin 
have  struck  responsive  chords  in 
the  hearts  of  others.  Suddenly  it 
became  beautifully  apparent  that 
all  truly  free  men  share  a  respect 


reverence  for  the  liberty 
ideal. 
,Mr.  Lincoln  Falk's  voice  sang 
out  a  message  of  freedom,  of  hope, 
and  of  democratic  faith  from  the 
pages  of  history.  For  this  gather- 
ing it  probably  carried  as  great  a 
sign  hie  a  nee  as  it  had  for  the  na- 
when  Lincoln  read  it  at 
Gettysburg.  It  fell  upon  the  ears 
of  those  starved  for  freedom.  They 
I  received  his  words  as  my  Yugo- 
slav friend  Steve  had  once  ex- 
pressively hoped  they  would  re- 
ceive a  latter-day  Lincoln. 

The  Gettysburg  address  is 
filled  with  words  and  phrases 
these  people  readily  understood. 
"The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here, . .  ."  reminded 
our  audience  of  other  brave  men 
they  knew,  who  had  given  their 
lives  in  this  continual  struggle 
for  freedom. 

"It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather, 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced,"  left  many,  I  am  sure, 
with  a  feeling  of  rededication  as 
they  prepared  to  leave  for  a  new 
homeland. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  Falk  ended  his 
reading  with  positive  affirmation 
of  a  faith  in  the  future  of  demo- 


cratic government,  the  audience, 
whose  search  had  been  long  and 
hard  for  a  reaffirmation  of  that 
faith,  stood  and  burst  into  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Lincoln  Falk  and  his 
Gettysburg  address  in  German 
had  been  a  complete  and  resound- 
ing success. 

J-      f-      f- 

After  a  round  of  social  and 
orientation  calls  in  the  camp  had 
been  completed,  Mr.  Lincoln  van- 
ished from  the  northern  European 
scene  as,  quickly  as  it  took  Mr. 
Falk  to  remove  the  false  whiskers 
and  toupee,  and  to  doff  his  formal 
attire  of  coat  and  tails  with  silver 
striped  black  trousers. 

None  of  us  really  wanted  to  see 
him  leave.  For  one  day  Steve's 
wish  for  a  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
fulfilled.  Actually  it  became  ob- 
vious it  was  not  so  much  the  man 
as  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  Europe 
needs  most.  I  found  it  reassuring 
to  see  his  ideals,  his  faith  in  our 
democratic  heritage  and  future, 
kindle  a  spark  of  hope,  ignite  a 
spontaneous  applause  of  shared 
belief.  In  the  hearts  of  all  free 
men  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  re- 
mains the  most  treasured  goal. 
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(Drinkwater  Play  in  Check) 


In  September  the  Czecho- Slovak  Republic 
will  commemorate  its  founding  in  a  manner 
highly  interesting  to  Americans.  John  Drink- 
water's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  is  to  be  produced 
at  Prague  in  Check.  Lincoln  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  accepted  as  a  symbol 
standing  for  liberty.  It  is  because  of  this 
and  the  intrinsic  high  quality  of  the  young 
Englishman's  work  that  his  play  has  been 
selected.  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  leaving  England 
for   Prague  to   enjoy  the  performance^ 


